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i ome WINSLOW, “that 


great and pious soul,” as he was 


described by Roger Williams, 


was descended from a landed family 
of Worcestershire. He was born at 
Droitwich in 1595 and while a young 
man and traveling on the Continent 
became acquainted with the Rev. John 
Robinson in Holland. In 1617 he 
joined the Separatist church in Leyden 
and the following year was married 
there to Elizabeth Barker. They came 
to New England in the Mayflower but 
she failed to survive the privations of 
the first winter. On May 12, 1621, he 
married, secondly, the widow Susanna 
White, whose six-months-old son, Pere- 
grine, was the first English child born 
in New England. They afterwards set- 
tled at Marshfield where he was a large 
owner of land. Winslow:took a leading 
part in the affairs of the struggling 
Colony. He explored Boston harbor, 
traded with the Dutch and maintained 
a close friendship with Massasoit. In 


1623 he was sent to England with Rob- 
ert Cushman as agent for the Colony 
and the next year published his tract, 
“Good Newes from England; or A true 
Relation of things very remarkable at 
the Plantation of Plimouth in New 
England. Shewing the wondrous prov- 
idence and goodness of God, in their 
preservation and continuance, being 
delivered from many apparent deaths 
and dangers.” He returned to Plym- 
outh in the spring of 1624 and in the 
summer again went to England in be- 
half of the Colony. The same year he 
was elected a member of the Court of 
Assistants, the governing body of the 
Colony, which office he held, save when 
he was Governor, until his departure 
for England in 1646. 

In 1633, Winslow was elected Gov- 
ernor of the Colony. During the fol- 
lowing year, when returning from a 
trading expedition, he stopped at Sow- 
ams to visit his old friend Massasoit 
and that humorous Indian sent a mes- 








senger to Plymouth announcing the 
sad tidings of Winslow’s death, thus 
throwing the colonists into mourning 
and lamentations. The next morning 
Massasoit, accompanied by Winslow 
himself, arrived at Plymouth to the 
stupefaction and delight of the colon- 
ists. The Sachem explained that he 
had sent the false message in order to 
make their arrival the more welcome. 

In 1635, he again visited England on 
a diplomatic mission for Massachu- 
setts Bay and Plymouth. While there 
he was accused by Archbishop Laud, 
a political opponent, of having solemn- 
ized marriages, though a layman, and 
upon being convicted of this, he was 
committed to the Fleet prison and kept 
there for seventeen weeks. After his 
return to Plymouth, he was again cho- 
sen Governor, in 1636. He represent- 
ed Plymouth in 1643 at the meetings of 
the Confederation of the United Colon- 
ies of New England; in 1644 was again 
chosen Governor and in 1645 was 
President of the Council of War at 
Plymouth. 


In December, 1646, he was sent to 
England once more, this time to op- 
pose the efforts of Samuel Gorton and 
the Hingham petitioners, who from 
within, as Gorton from without, were 
agitating the question of the repeated 
violation of English law by the theo- 
cratic despots of Boston. Winthrop de- 
scribed Winslow at this time as “a fit 
man to be employed in our affairs in 
England, both in regard to his abili- 
ties of presence, speech, courage and 
understanding, as also being well 
known to the commissioners,” who di- 
rected colonial affairs at this time. 

Upon reaching England, Winslow 
was confronted with Gorton’s book de- 
scribing the wickedness of the theocra- 
tic politicians of Plymouth and the 
Bay, and so in an attempt to discredit 
Gorton and his book he immediately 
wrote and issued “Hypocrisie Un- 
masked By a true Relation of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Governour and Com- 


pany of the Massachusetts against 
Samuel Gorton (and his Accomplices) 
a notorious disturber of the Peace and 
quiet of the severall Governments 
wherein he lived .’ ‘This tract 
now has become very rare and brings 
large sums in the book market. 


Samuel Gorton, styling himself vari- 
ously, Gentleman, Citizen) of London, 
Clothier, and Professor of the Myster- 
ies of Christ, landed at Boston in the 
spring of 1637. He soon settled at 
Plymouth, where he defied those in 
authority with vituperative condemna- 
tions. His chief complaints were that 
the magistrates disregarded the com- 
mon law of England and administered 
injustice by means of trials before 
packed juries which mocked at legal 
forms. His freedom of speech soon 
brought him to trial and he was ban- 
ished from Plymouth Colony. He de- 
parted with his family to the newly- 
settled town of Pocasset upon the is- 
land of Aquidneck in Rhode Island. 
Gorton joined the liberal Hutchinson- 
ians who for the time obtained the 
control of affairs. The name of Po- 
casset was changed to Portsmouth and 
a new Civil Compact was drawn up in 
which the signers acknowledged them- 
selves to be not only subjects of the 
King, but also obedient to his laws, or, 
in other words, subject to the common 
law of England. He soon became in- 
volved in difficulties with those living 
at Newport and in the winter of 1640- 
41 removed to Providence, where he 
riotously defied the local government. 
Two years later he removed to Shaw- 
omet about ten miles south of Provi- 
dence, a territory coveted by the Bay 
Colony. An expeditionary army of 
forty men soon brought Gorton to Bos- 
ton for trial, where he and his follow- 
ers were sentenced “to work for their 
living, and to wear irons upon one 
leg and not to depart the limits of the 
town during the pleasure of the court.” 


At length set at liberty Gorton returned 


to Providence and obtained from the 
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Narragansett sachems an act of sub- 
mission and allegiance to the English 
crown. Armed with this and a fluent 
pen Gorton sailed for England in the 
autumn of 1645, where he soon peti- 
tioned the King for redress, and also 
published, in 1646, “Simplicities De- 
fence against Seven-Headed Policy, Or 
a true complaint of a peaceable people, 
being part of the English in New Eng- 
land, made unto the state of Old Eng- 
land, against cruell persecuters United 
in Church-Government;” a narrative of 
111 closely printed pages recounting 
the unlawful and wicked actions of 
Massachusetts Bay in persecuting him 
and his followers. It was this tract 
that lead Edward Winslow to publish 
his “Hypocrisie Unmasked,” in the 
course of which he narrated the causes 


THE TRUE GROUNDS OF 





that brought about the first planting 
of New England and which is here re- 
printed. 


Winslow advocated the civilization 
and conversion of the Indians and by 
his influence an Act was passed in- 
corporating the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel in New England. He 
resided in England until 1654 when 
Cromwell having planned an expedi- 
tion against the Spaniards in the West 
Indies, appointed him head commis- 
sioner at a salary of £1,000. The fleet 
sailed for Jamaica, but on the passage 
Winslow died of a fever and his body 
was committed to the deep with the 
honors of war.. So passed a consum- 
mate diplomatist and an able man of 
fervent piety. 


THE FIRST PLANTING OF 


NEW ENGLAND 


T being alledged (though upon a 
| great mistake by a late Writer) 

that division or disagreement in 
the church of Leyden, was the occa- 
sion, nay cause of the first Plantation 
in New-England; for saith the Author, 
or to this effect, when they could no 
longer agree together the one part 
went to New-England, and began the 
Plantation at Plymouth, which he 
makes the mother, as it were, of the 
rest of the Churches, as if the founda- 
tion of our New-England Plantations 
had been laid upon division or separa- 
tion, then which nothing is more un- 
true: For I perswade myselfe, never 
people upon earth lived more lovingly 
together, and parted more sweetly than 
wee the Church at Leyden did, not 
rashly in a distracted humour, but 
upon joynt and serious deliberation, 
often seeking the minde of God by fast- 
ing and prayer, whose gracious pres- 
ence we not onely found with us, but 
his blessing upon us from that time to 
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this instant, to the indignation of our 
adversaries, the admiration of strang- 
ers, and the exceeding consolation of 
our selves, to see such effects of our 
prayers and teares before our pilgrim- 
age here be ended. And therefore brief- 
ly take notice of the true cause of it. 
"Tis true, that that poor persecuted 
flock of Christ, by the malice and 
power of the late Hierarchy were 
driven to Leyden in Holland, there to 
bear witness in their practice to the 
Kingly Office of Christ Jesus in his 
Church: and there lived together ten 
yeares under the United States, with 
much peace and liberty: But our Rev- 
erend Pastor, Mr. John Robinson, of 
late memory, and our grave Elder, Mr. 
William Brewster (now both at rest 
with the Lord) considering amongst 
many other inconveniences, how hard 
the Country was where we lived, how 
many spent their estate in it, and were 
forced to return for England; how 
grievous to live from under the protec- 








tion of the State of England; how like 
wee were to lose our language, and our 
name of English; how little good wee 
did, or were like to do to the Dutch in 
reforming the Sabbath; how unable 
there to give such education to our 
children, as wee ourselves had received, 
etc. They, I say, out of their Christian 
care of the flock of Christ committed 
to them conceived, if God would bee 
pleased to discover some place to us 
(though in America) and give us so 
much favour with the King and State 
of England, as to have their protection 
there, where wee might enjoy the like 
liberty, and where the Lord favouring 
our endeavours by his blessing, wee 
might exemplarily shew our tender 
Country-men by our example (no lesse 
burthened then our selves) where they 
might live, and comfortably subsist 
and enjoy the like liberties with us, 
being freed from Antichristian bond- 
age, keep their names and Nation, and 
not onely bee a meanes to enlarge the 
Dominions of our State, but the Church 
of Christ also, if the Lord have a peo- 
ple amongst the Natives whither hee 
should bring us, &c. Hereby in their 
grave Wisdomes they thought wee 
might more glorifie God, doe more 
good to our Countrey, better provide 
for our posterity, and live to be more 
refreshed by our labours, then ever wee 
could doe in Holland where we were. 


Now these their private thoughts 
upon mature deliberation they impart- 
ed to the Brethren of the Congrega- 
tion, which after much private discus- 
sion came to publike agitation, till at 
length the Lord was solemnly sought 
in the Congregation .by fasting and 
prayer to direct us, who moving our 
hearts more and more to the worke, 
wee sent some of good abilities over 
into England to see what favour or ac- 
ceptance such a thing might finde with 
the King. These also found God go- 
ing along with them, and got Sir Ed- 
win Sands a religious Gentleman then 
living, to stirre it, who procured Sir 


Robert Nawnton then principall Sec- 
retary of State to King James of fa- 
mous memory, to move his Majesty by 
a private motion to give way to such 
a people (who could not so comfortably 
live under the Government of another 
State) to enjoy their liberty of Con- 
science under his gracious protection 
in America, where they would en- 
deavor the advancement of his Majes- 
ties Dominions, and the enlargement 
of the Gospel by all due meanes. This 
his Majesty said was a good and hon- 
est motion, and asking what profits 
might arise in the part wee intended 
(for our eye was upon the most North- 
ern parts of Virginia) *twas answered, 
Fishing. To which hee replyed with 
his ordinary asseveration, So God have 
my Soule ’tis an honest Trade, ’twas 
the Apostles owne calling, Sc. But 
afterwards he told Sir Robert Nawnton 
(who took all occasions to further it) 
that we should confer with the Bishops 
of Canterbury and London, Sc. 
Whereupon wee were advised to per- 
sist upon his first approbation, and not 
to entangle ourselves with them which 
caused our Agents to repair to the Vzr- 
ginia Company, who in their Court de- 
manded our ends of going; which be- 
ing related, they said the thing was of 
God, and granted a large Patent, and 
one of them lent us 300/. gratis for 
three yeares, which was repaid. 

Our Agents returning, wee further 
sought the Lord by a publique and 
solemn Fast, for his gracious guidance. 
And hereupon wee came to this resolu- 
tion, that it was best for one part of 
the Church to goe at first, and the 
other to stay, viz., the youngest and 
strongest part to goe. Secondly, they 
that went should freely offer them- 
selves. Thirdly, if the major part went, 
the Pastor to goe with them; if not, 
the Elder onely. Fourthly, if the Lord 
should frowne upon our proceedings, 
then those that went to returne, and 
the Brethren that remained still there, 
to assist and bee helpfull to them, but 
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if God should bee pleased to favour 
them that went, then they also should 
endeavour to helpe over such as were 
poore and ancient, and willing to come; 
these things being agreed, the major 
part stayed, and the Pastor with them 
for the present, but all intended (ex- 
cept a very few, who had rather wee 
would have stayed) to follow after. 
The minor part, with Mr. Brewster 
their Elder, resolved to enter upon this 
great work (but take notice the differ- 
ence of number was not great;) And 
when the Ship was ready to carry us 
away, the Brethren that stayed having 
againe solemnly sought the Lord with 
us, and for us, and we further engag- 
ing our selves mutually as before; they, 
I say, that stayed at Leyden feasted us 
that were to goe at our Pastors house 
being large, where wee refreshed our 
selves after our teares, with singing of 
Psalmes, making joyfull melody in our 
hearts, as well as with the voice, there 
being many of the Congregation very 
expert in Musick; and indeed it was 
the sweetest melody that ever mine 
eares heard. After this they accom- 
panvyed us to Delphs Haven, where wee 
were to imbarque, and there feasted 
us againe; and after prayer performed 
by our Pastor, where a flood of teares 
was poured out, they accompanyed us 
to the Ship, but were not able to speake 
one to another for the abundance of 
sorrow to part: but wee onely going 
aboard (the Ship lying to the Key) 
and ready to set sayle, the winde being 
faire) wee gave them a volley of small 
shot, and three peeces of Ordinance, 
and so lifting up our hands to each 
other, and our hearts for each other 
to the Lord our God, we departed, and 
found his presence with us in the 
midst of our manifold straits hee car- 
ryed us thorow. And if any doubt this 
relation, the Dutch, as I heare at 
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Delphs Haven preserve the memory of 
it to this day, and will inform them. 


But falling with Cape Cod which is 
in New England, and standing to the 
Southward for the place wee intended, 
wee met with many dangers, and the 
Mariners put back into the Harbour 
of the Cape, which was the 11. of No- 
vember, 1620, where considering Win- 
ter was come, the Seas dangerous, the 
season cold, the winds high, and be- 
ing well furnished for Plantation, we 
entered upon discovery, and setled at 
Plymouth, where God being pleased to 
preserve and enable us, wee that went, 
were at a Thousand pounds charge in 
sending for our Brethren that were be- 
hinde, and in providing there for them 
till they could reape a crop of theire 
owne labours. And so good Reader, I 
have given thee a true and faithfull 
account, though very briefe, of our pro- 
ceedings, wherein thou seest how a late 
Writer, and those that informed him, 
have wronged our enterprise. And 
truly what I have written, is far short 
of what it was, omitting for brevity 
sake many circumstances, as the large 
offers the Dutch offered us, either to 
have removed into Zealand and there 
lived with them: or if we would go on 
such adventures, to goe under them 
to Hudsons River (where they have 
since a great plantation, &c.) and how 
they would freely have transported us, 
and furnished every family with cattle, 
&c. Also the English Merchants that 
joyned with us in this expedition, 
whom wee since bought out, which is 
fitter for an History, than an answer 
to such an Objection, (& I trust will be 
accomplished in good time.) By all 
which the Reader may see there was 
no breach between us that went, and 
the brethren that stayed, but such love 
as indeed is seldome found on earth. 
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MASS. 


NORTHEASTERN VIEW OF PROVINCETOWN, 
This engraving shows the appearance of Provincetown in 1838 as seen from the northeastern extremity of the village, 


The numerous wind or salt mills, and the elevations 


which extended nearly two miles along the shore. 


Printed from the original wood block 
engraved in 1838 by S. E. Brown after a drawing by John M. Barber. 


of sand, give the place a novel appearance. 














THE WINSLOW HOUSE, MARSHFIELD, MASS. 
Showing the Annex and the Barn 
THE WINSLOW HOUSE, MARSHFIELD, MASS. 
Built in 1699 by Hon. Isaac Winslow 
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THE ENTRANCE HALLWAY 


The finials on the stairs have been replaced by new ones made as nearly as possible 
like the old. Thirty-four coats of paint were removed from this woodwork. 


THE HISTORIC WINSLOW HOUSE AT MARSHFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, AND ITS RESTORATION. 


By THomas 


HE Pilgrim Tercentenary is near 
at hand. We are planning to 
live over again in pageant our 
settlement of this country. The atten- 
tion which the coming celebration has 
focused upon the soil where the Pil- 
grims landed has caused many and 
differing activities to spring suddenly 
into life. But it has done more than 
this: it has revealed certain activities 
which have been going on in that re- 
gion for some time. Chief among 
these, perhaps, is the restoration of the 
old Winslow house in the town of 
Marshfield, through which one passes 
on the way to Plymouth. 
The people at Marshfield, whether 
native or of long residence there, have 


P. Ropinson. 


that kind of pride in their village 
which is not merely personal, but is 
based on a knowledge of the village 
history. What they have that is 
worthy they maintain in its integrity. 
They know and preserve their tradi- 
tions, and they know and preserve 
those places from which the traditions 
spring. ‘They give local pageants and 
entertainments which have their origin 
in local history. They simulate local 
personages in order that it shall not be 
forgotten that such distinguished peo- 
ple have contributed to the historical 
background of their own village. A 
chance visitor to Marshfield may not 
unlikely meet Governor Winslow 
walking his native streets. What more 
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THE OLD DINING ROOM 


Here the early Governors and the leading men of Plymouth Colony were entertained at board. 
To bring the old fireplace back to its original condition it was necessary to remove four 


fireplaces that had been built inside the first one. 
jug came from the old Garrison house in Pembroke. 


The table, and tortoise shell 
The wooden plates 


and the Carver chair, as well as an old chest, date back to Pilgrim times. 


logical, or having a finer sentiment 
behind it, than that the chance visitor 
shall also have pointed out to him the 
Governor’s mansion! 

Mr. Edward C. Ford of Marshfield 
is an authority on Colonial antique 
furniture. His face is well known, not 
alone in the village, but in all the sur- 
rounding villages where he has sought 
for evidences and specimens of the 
furniture of bygone times. He has 
found his way into every barn and 
attic in the district, and it is said of 
him locally that he can find an old 
chair in a dark garret by the same 
means that a dog uses in running down 
a deer, that is, by sense of smell. It 
is inevitable, therefore, that he should 
have succeeded in getting together a 
fine collection of old-fashioned pieces. 
This collection became so large some 
time ago that the disposition and dis- 


play of it became a question of mo- 
ment. He himself enjoyed the things 
he had, but he desired that others 
might enjoy them also. 

About this time Mr. Edgar B. Sher- 
rill, another villager by right of resi- 
dence, if not by birth, had become 
interested in the old Winslow house. 
Too large for the personal use of any 
single family, it had been unoccupied 
for many years, and had fallen on bad 
days. The sills and timbers were rot- 
ting, the walls were damp and mouldy, 
and the whole structure had reached 
that point when it was about to take 
its final swift decline toward the rub- 
bish heap and wood pile. This was 
not in accordance with the pride of 
Marshfield. Something must be done 
if the village was to maintain its repu- 
tation. 


Mr. Ford, Mr. Sherrill and Mr. 














THE PARLOR 
Panelled by General John Winslow about 1760. The fire back has a symbolic design 


commemorating the Boston Fire of 1760. 
now in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, were hung. 


In this room the old family portraits 
The Chippendale chair 


belonged to the Winslow family and was originally in this room. 


John Harris Gutterson joined forces 
and called themselves “The Winslow 
Associates.” Their object was to re- 
store and preserve the Winslow man- 
sion, but an object is not in itself an 
achievement. The undertaking was a 
considerable one, entailing not only 
much effort, but a large expenditure 
of money, and ways and means had to 
be found to bring their purpose to an 
accomplished fact. They were able to 
raise the money, but this act in itself 
only created a debt. How could they 
pay the interest on a debt and after- 
wards reduce it? 

The plan adopted ran something 
like this: The house should be re- 
stored, and the restored house should 
be the repository for Mr. Ford’s col- 
lection of furniture. A wing in the 
rear of the house itself should be 
erected connecting the house and 
stable, and the wing should be fitted 


out as a Dining Room. Dinners could 
be served in the summer season of 
such a quality as to attract the passing 
motorists, and the visitors would have 
the further privilege of examining the 
restored house and the old and valu- 
able pieces of furniture. 

The plan for restoration was the 
first problem. It is never easy to re- 
store an aged house to its original con- 
dition. In the case of the Winslow 
house, the task was even less simple 
than it sometimes is. There was some 
question as to dates, and more ques- 
tion with regard to architectural detail. 

It has been said the casual visitor 
may on some propitious day meet with 
Governor Winslow himself walking the 
streets of Marshfield, and that he may 
afterwards be shown the Governor’s 
mansion. This is not literally true. 
The Governor’s Own mansion was 
burned to the ground, but the family 
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THE, KITCHEN FIREPLACE 


Before restoration this fireplace was bricked up. The plastered ceiling of the 
room was taken down, exposing the old spatter-painted beams. 


pride persisted after the Governor 
himself had passed away. The house 
which the casual visitor would be 
shown was built in 1699 by the Honor- 
able Isaac Winslow, grandson of the 
Governor. 

The original house was, of course, 
of the early or Gothic type. Exactly 
how it varied from the type is not 
known, but it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that the house was of two stories 
in the main part, with a leanto in the 
rear. ‘The strongest evidence for this 
is the plan of the present house, which 
is so markedly of the leanto type as 
to lead to the conclusion that the sec- 
ond house was built practically on the 
foundation of the original. 

The frame of the main part of the 
present house is not widely different 
from what the frame of the original 
house almost certainly was. But that 
portion which might have been the old 
leanto is now included in the mass of 
the house; and the frame of this part 


differs accordingly. There are further 
differences in frame even in the main 
house, chiefly of detail: the knees are 
omitted, for instance. All in all, the 
frame of the house clearly is of a piece, 
and as clearly dates itself as belonging 
to that type of construction which was 
merely the older type with the leanto 
plan dignified into a two-story struc- 
ture. 

Sut the interiors do not date them- 
selves so clearly. Some of the rooms 
are furnished with a trim that was 
hardly in current use until toward the 
middle of the 18th century. Others, it 
was found, give evidence of a finish 
which reverted to the earlier proto- 
types. 

The so-called Gothic construction 
did not pass out of use suddenly and 
at a definite time. On the contrary, it 
underwent a slow death, and the steps 
through which it passed in becoming 
a later type are easier to enumerate 
than the time or times at which they 
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PARLOR CHAMBER FIREPLACE 
This fine wood finish is all original work of about 1760 


occurred. The vertical sheathing, the 
wood finish first applied to walls, was 
characterized by a moulding, running 
the full height of the room, which sep- 
arated band from board. This mould- 
ing, used longitudinally as well as ver- 
tically, was the basis of the panelled 
finish which became finally the second 
period of wood finish, as applied to 
walls. Simultaneously with this trans- 
figuration came changes in other finish. 
The projecting corner posts were cased 
in, and so were the main beams in the 
ceiling, while the smaller or cross 
beams were concealed above plaster. 

This room, as ultimately finished 
into what we now call a second period 
type, was probably not in common use 
until 1750. But it was in use in re- 
lated instances much earlier. It is 
possible, therefore, that the worthy 
Isaac Winslow, setting the style in ad- 
vance of its current use, may have 
built and furnished his house complete 
in the second period style. 
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The Winslow Associates, after due 
consideration, however, adopted the 
other theory. That is, they agree the 
above was built about 1700 and fin- 
ished in the current style, a style lean- 
ing toward the earlier rather than the 
later time. Then, about 1760, certain 
of the rooms were refinished and in the 
period of this later style. This theory 
is strangely supported in the minds of 
The Winslow Associates by the follow- 
ing tradition. General John Winslow, 
returning from Nova Scotia about this 
time, is said to have made changes in 
the interior of his house. Supporting 
this tradition is the actual fact that an 
old fireback, commemorating the Bos- 
ton fire of 1760, has been discovered 
in the fireplace of the Drawing Room, 
and this fireback, by all the tests, is 
built against the original brickwork of 
the fireplace. 

The restoration proceeded, there- 
fore, on the basis of this reasoning as 
given. The result is a series of in- 

















THE TEA HOUSE ANNEX 
The only new part of the house where guests are entertained The hand- 
hewn beams carry out the integrity of the original house 


teriors representing both the first and 
the second periods of Colonial archi- 
tecture. The work has been done with 
circumspection and loving care and 
out of a firm background of knowledge 
of original prototypes. 

Needless to say, the Ford collection 
of old furniture has found an approp- 
riate and ample setting. The plan for 
defraying running expenses and for 
carrying the loan has also been carried 
out. The shed, connecting the house 


and barn, has been built, kitchen ser- 
vice and dining accommodations have 
been installed, and it is a pleasure to 
report that the operation as projected 
has already been in force for one sea- 
son, and the result is such as to insure 
a complete success of the undertaking. 
The Winslow Associates have there- 
fore inaugurated a plan for the restor- 
ation and maintenance of old houses 
which should stand as an incentive 
and model to other like ventures. 


The interesting illustrations accompanying this article appear here 
through the courtesy of ‘‘ The Winslow Associates.’’ 
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PAISLEY SHAWL WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 


SHAWLS MADE IN KASHMIR. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS Dow 





HE Paisley shawl, made at Pais- 

| ley in Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
was a successful attempt to re- 
produce on the harness loom the ef- 
fects which in the Indian Cashmere 
shawl were produced by needlework. 
Previous to the year 1805 the town was 
best known for its extensive manufac- 
tures of fine muslin, linen and thread. 
In 1773 there were 2233 hand looms 
in the town which number, with the 
development of the shawl industry, 
rapidly grew to over 7000 looms in 
1820 when the successful imitation of 
the Cashmere shawl created not only 
a great demand for the finished article 
but at the same time stimulated the 
imagination of the designers and the 
ingenuity and skill of the weavers. By 
that time shawl weaving was the lead- 
ing industry in Paisley and the vogue 
of the Paisley shawl lasted until after 
1845, and in America until a some- 
what later date—say 1870. In 1834, 
shawls to the value of over one million 
pounds were woven in the town. As 
the fine shawls made in Paisley were 
costly and in the nature of a luxury 
it was natural that they should have 
been worn by the wealthy and the 
fashionable. It was inevitable, how- 
ever, that their appeal should extend 
to a wider circle and about 1845 sev- 
eral manufacturers began to produce 
for the market a light-weight shawl 
with the design printed on the fabric 
and not woven by the loom. This idea 
originally came from Lyons, in France, 
where “French Cashmere” shawls had 


been manufactured for some years. 
The designs were printed from lime- 
wood blocks similar in manner to wall 
paper printing—one block for each 
color. 

The printed Paisley shawls were 
elegant in design. The Oriental pat- 
terns persisted though somewhat mod- 
ified in character and influenced by 
the French figured silks and embroid- 
ery. The handsomest of these printed 
shawls, supplied with a silk fringe, 
cost only £2, a small sum when com- 
pared with the £20 obtained for the 
genuine woven shawl of Asiatic pat- 
tern. This was the beginning of the 
end. Fashion soon sought a new at- 
traction and the trade began to de- 
cline. By 1880 the manufacture of 
shawls in Paisley had ceased entirely. 

All authorities agree that the shawl 
became the fashion in France and soon 
after in the European world, as one of 
the results of Napoleon’s expedition 
into Egypt in 1798-1799. His officers 
brought home examples of the India 
shawl worn in the Turkish countries 
and their beauty and utility at once 
attracted attention. A reigning Paris- 
ian beauty adopted the Oriental fash- 
ion and soon they became the rage. A 
large trade with the Levant followed. 
To be sure the India shawl had been 
extensively worn in the Russian court 
previous to this time and it was said 
that the Russian ladies passed judg- 
ment upon one another as much by 
their shawls as by their diamonds. 

The pieced Cashmere, a shawl some- 
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SECTION OF A CASHMERE SHAWL 
Owned by Mrs. Norman F. Hesseltine 


times valued as high as £2500, also 
from time to time had found its way 
into Europe as a gift to a ruling sov- 
ereign and scattered examples had 
been imported as early as 1750 by the 
East India Company. But Napoleon’s 
return from Egypt established the real 
vogue of the Oriental shawl among Eu- 
ropean peoples and within a few years 
it was worn from Scandinavia to Spain 
and was a well-nigh universal article 
of costume in England and America. 
In one country it was worn to flow 
from the head like a veil, in another it 
hung from the shoulders, while else- 
where it was knotted around the waist 
like a sash or swathed around the body 
like a skirt. Only a few vears later 
it could be said of the shawl that “the 
farmer’s daughter buys a white cotton 
shawl with a gay border for her wed- 
ding, and it washes and dyes until, 
having wrapped all her babies in turn, 
it is finally dyed black to symbolize 
her widowhood. The maiden aunt, 
growing elderly, takes to wearing a 
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shawl! in the house in midwinter, and 
the grandmother no more thinks of go- 
ing without it at any season than with- 
out her cap. When son or grandson 
comes home from travel, far or near, 
his present is a new shawl.” “Scarcely 
any article of apparel or decoration is 
so universally worn as the shawl,” 
states a writer in 1858 in Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. Around the world from 
Paris to the Pacific Coast, from the 
Queen to the factory girl, the shawl 
was the symbol of woman’s taste and 
condition. 

The India shawl, variously known 
as “Cashmere” or “camel’s hair,” read- 
ily found its way to America by means 
of the ships sailing to Smyrna and the 
Far East from all the larger New Eng- 
land ports. A returning sea captain 
frequently paid the equivalent of one 
thousand dollars and sometimes a 
much larger sum for a fine shawl of 
pieced work with which to gladden the 
eyes of his wife in the home thousands 
of miles away across the blue water. 
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SECTION OF THE UNDER SIDE OF A CASHMERE SHAWL 


This is a reverse of the pattern shown on the opposite page. 


Note the rough surface 


and the tangle of yarn 


These costly shawls were composed of 
many small pieces of fine needlework 
oftentimes requiring years of labor to 
complete. They were, in fact, “patch- 
work” shawls, the small pieces of 
needlework having been carefully ar- 
ranged in patterns and sewed together. 
Often many different workers entered 
into the composition of the design and 
the finished result frequently was be- 
wildering with its great elaboration of 
the peculiar and diversified patterns. 
Such a shawl readily may be recog- 
nized by the many irregular seams 
where the various small pieces have 
been sewed together. It usually will 
not lie quite flat or smooth, because the 
way it is brought together naturally 
produces an irregularity or variety of 
form and also design which it is quite 
impossible to obtain on the loom. 

The true Cashmere shawl is a com- 
bination of needle and loom work. The 
threads of the weft, instead of being 
One continuous line from side to side, 


are sewn in by the weaver in short 
lengths, working with several needles 
or shuttles of different colored yarn, 
as required by the design, so that the 
single line of weft may be broken up 
into hundreds of little lengths of the 
different colors composing the pattern. 
The Cashmere shawl instantly may be 
recognized by the tangle of intertwined 
and unconfined threads covering the 
entire surface on the wrong side. While 
the Cashmere shawl frequently is 
called a “camel’s hair” shawl it, in 
fact, was made of the wool of a variety 
of the common goat (Caprea lircus) 
which is found in Tibet and the moun- 
tainous parts of India. ‘The coarse 
hair was used in the making of rugs 
and the finest wool was carefully 
combed out and set aside for the soft 
and beautifully made shawls exported 
to Turkey and Europe. There is, how- 
ever, a genuine “camel’s hair” shawl 
that was made at Bokhara, the ancient 
seat of the shawl industry, from yarn 
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SECTION OF A PAISLEY SHAWL 
Formerly owned by Mrs. Rebecca H. Towne 


spun from the fine hair on the camel’s 
belly. Such shawls usually are com- 
posed of woven strips about eight 
inches wide, sewed together. These 
shawls were brought by caravan to 
Turkey and from there found their 
way into Europe. They seldom reached 
America. 

The name shawl is derived from the 
Persian word “shal” and the fine ex- 
amples brought home by the sea cap- 
tains from Bombay and other India 
ports were made in Kashmir in north- 
western India. Some were made from 
yarn spun from the fine wool of the 
Persian sheep but the better grades 
were made from down taken from the 
Tibetan goat. The larger shawls 
weighed from five to seven pounds each 
and required the down from seven to 
ten goats. The beauty of their color- 
ing and the decorative character of 
the intricate designs was rendered the 
more attractive by the fineness of their 
texture, for generally speaking the 
value depends as much upon its qual- 


ity as upon its pattern. During the 
reign of the Moguls every shawl that 
left the looms was numbered and 
marked and registered and these reg- 
istration marks may be seen embroi- 
dered in the centers or on the borders 
of the India shawl made during that 
period. ‘To make the copies more exact 
this mark sometimes was sewn into 
some of the Paisley and also the French 
shawls. 

It is said that the first attempt to im- 
itate the Cashmere shawl was made 
in 1784 in Norwich, England. But the 
difficulties of production were so great 
that small advance was made until 
1805 when the afterwards well-known 
Paisley shawl made its appearance. 
About the same time the manufacture 
of shawls began in Edinburgh, where 
they were made of silk spun from 
waste or mixed with Saxony wool. 
Shawls also were made in Norwich, 
Glasgow and Lyons, France, but in 
the end Paisley became the principal 
place of their manufacture and so well 
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SECTION OF THE UNDER SIDE OF A PAISLEY SHAWL 


This is a reverse of the pattern shown on the opposite page. 


Note the smooth surface and 


e absence of loose threads which have been cut off by revolving knives 


known was the type of shawl produced 
there that even the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow products were called “Pais- 
ley” shawls. Shawl making in Edin- 
burgh declined before 1850 but Nor- 
wich was making silk and mixed 
shawls in 1860 and a little later. Com- 
mon cotton shawls also were made at 
Manchester. The weavers at Lyons, 
France, made excellent imitations of 
the Oriental shawls and many French 
shawls were sold in America as Cash- 
meres. They also embroidered shawls 
in the Indian manner. At the outset 
the shawls were all woven on the hand 
loom but later a Jacquard loom de- 
signed for the purpose made it possible 
to largely increase the production. 
These shawls were beautifully woven 
and of high quality, and sold for £40 
to £100 each. 

The Paisley shawl, while frankly im- 
itating the original fabric laboriously 
woven in Kashmir, easily may be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine article by 
the more conventionalized designs and 


more particularly by the absence of 
the rough tangle of intertwined threads 
on the wrong side so characteristic of 
the Indian shawl. Previous to the 
final pressing and packing for the mar- 
ket, the Paisley shawls passed through 
the clipping machine, a framework car- 
rving a set of rapidly revolving steel 
blades under which the shawl was 
drawn several times. These carefully 
adjusted knives or shears removed all 
loose ends of yarn from the under side 
of the shawl and left the surface al- 
most as smooth to the touch as the 
upper or right side so beautiful to the 
eye in design and texture. The upper 
surface also was singed by means of a 
heated iron whereby all nap was re- 
moved. ‘These two processes gener- 
ally reduced the weight of the newly 
woven shawl nearly one half. 


The designs of the Paisley shawls 
were somewhat modified from the Ori- 
ental patterns but the leading types 
were preserved for it was found that 
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CORNER OF A PAISLEY SHAWL 
Owned by Mrs. Harry A. Hunt 


when other figures were introduced by 
the manufacturers they never were 
popular with the buying public. The 
most characteristic design was a well- 
known figure variously called the cone, 
pine, river loop, Persian flame, or palm 
leaf. It probably was a convention- 
alized date cone which, in the ancient 
Oriental symbolism, symbolizes eter- 
nity or fecundity. An elaborate ex- 
planation of its origin and significance 
may be found in Birdwood’s /ndustrial 
Arts of India. In shape it may be com- 
pared with a pear, the upper part curv- 
ing to the right or left and diminish- 
ing to a point. This graceful orna- 
ment may be found in one form or 
another in almost every real Cashmere 
shawl. In the Orient the pine cone 
plays its part in religious symbolism. 
Originating in Chaldea its symbolic 
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use spread to India and later to Eu- 
rope. It also was ornamentally used 
in the religious systems of Persia and 
Egypt, and in India it generally came 
to be employed as a decorative form 
in both sacred and secular art. In time 
it became more and more convention- 
alized and varied in form. Frequent- 
ly a large cone was made up of a num- 
ber of small cones and wreathed with 
floral sprays. Some shawls were en- 
tirely covered with the design and 
others had it as a border with a center 
of a different color into which the 
design occasionally strayed producing 
very beautiful effects: Its constant ap- 
pearance in the Oriental shawl prob- 
ably made its impress upon popular 
taste and established a European pref- 
erence for the cone design which per- 
sisted through nearly all of the har- 














CORNER OF A PAISLEY SHAWL 
Woven about 1868 and formerly owned by Mrs. Rebecca H. Towne 


ness shawls into the popular woven 
and printed fabrics. 

The yarn required for the Paisley 
shawl was specially prepared. The 
finest, used in the warp, which must 
be strong, consisted of a strand of fine 
silk round which was spun a covering 
of fine Kashmir wool. This yarn came 
from near Amiens in France. The 
woolen varns used for the weft came 
from Yorkshire. The dyeing of the 
warp to conform to the parti-colored 
design required great care and skill. 
The colors in nearly every instance 
were primary. Few secondary tints 
were used. Between the variously 
colored ends the center would be dyed 
red or black as required by the colored 
drawing prepared by the designer. In 
some cases the warp for the side bor- 


ders might be dyed a special color. 
The warp was placed in a specially pre- 
pared framework which left exposed a 
certain portion that was to be dyed 
which then was dipped in the dye vat. 
It follows that in the preparation of 
the warp it would be dipped in the 
various dye vats many times. The 
warp having been made ready the next 
thing was the setting up of the loom, 
a work of much labor and skill often- 
times requiring two or three weeks’ 
time. The looms were owned by the 
weavers and the cost of “setting up” 
was borne by them. Before the weaver 
was the design for the shawl. This 
had been supplied by the manufacturer 
and was in miniature form colored on 
paper ruled into squares, each square 
bearing its own color. 
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SECTION OF THE UNDER SIDE OF A PIECED CASHMERE SHAWL 
Owned by Mrs. Norman Hesseltine. Note the seams and the tangle of threads on the under side of this em- 
broidered needlework. One thousand dollars was paid for this shaw! by its first American owner 


The shawls were woven face down- 
ward and close attention was neces- 
sary to prevent any error that might 
mar the design. In one shawl some- 
times there would be as many as 150,- 
000 weft threads crossing the loom, and 
every inch woven must measure to the 
minutest fraction to conform to the ex- 
act space required by the pattern. A 
shawl must terminate within a quarter 
of an inch of its required length and 
this exacted much skill and great deli- 
cacy of touch in operating the loom. 
Usually after weaving three or four 
inches of cloth the weaver passed a 
pin through the fabric and carefully 
measured and compared with his pat- 
tern. In working up this pattern much 
technical skill also was required. The 
design for a fabric that is to be draped 
about the human figure of course dif- 
fers materially from that required for 
a carpet or a wallpaper. The designer 
not only must be a careful student of 
Indian art and design in general but 


he must understand the limits which 
the harness loom imposes and con- 
struct his pattern so that it will be 
possible to produce it and at a cost 
that will meet the demands of the 
market. All elements combined suc- 
cessfully, however, and the shawl when 
finished, fringed and pressed was a 
thing of beauty and a delight to the 
feminine eye. 

The shawls were made in two sizes 
—‘“square” and “long.” The “long” 
shawls were more popular for they 
could be folded to suit any figure, tall 
or short, stout or thin. A hundred 
“long” shawls were sold to one of the 
“square.” Ladies who could afford it 
usually owned a white or scarlet cen- 
tered shawl for summer wear and a 
“filled over” shawl, where the design 
covered the center, for winter wear and 
when doubled twice these “long” 
shawls were very warm and no other 
outside wrap was needed. In fact, 
they were the only outside garments 
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worn for cloaks and jackets were not 
in fashion. Heavy woolen shawls, 
generally of a plain color, also were 
worn by men and were used while trav- 
eling long after they were out of date 
as a fashionable wrap. As the fashion 
grew many new varieties of shawls 
were produced, such as the Damask, 
Barege, ‘Canton Crepe, Chenille, and 
many other kinds. A double or revers- 
able shawl which showed the same de- 
sign on both sides but in reversed col- 
ors was produced at Paisley about 1860 
and large numbers were made, but the 
vogue of the shaw! was then on the 
wane and no improvements or cheap- 
ening of the cost of the product could 
revive the demand. 

The life history of the shawl. seem- 
ingly is ended. Parisian influence is 
too strong and the ladies do not care 
to wear the stiff and somewhat formal 


dress required to properly display the 
beauty of the Paisley shawl. However, 
many of these fine old shawls are yet 
preserved in bureau drawers and in 
half-forgotten chests standing in attic 
corners and who shall say these won- 
derful examples of the taste and skill 
of the old harness weavers may not 
yet be esteemed by the collector and 
by all who love the beautiful in color, 
design and texture. 
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AMERICAN STOOL IN PEARWOOD 


Type of Charles Il | 
This stool was formerly owned by Mr. Dwight M. Prouty of Boston. Length, 1 foot, 


10 inches. 
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The seat is covered with a piece of antique tapestry 





EDWARD RAWSON 
1615-1693 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. From the painting by an unknown 
artist, now owned by the New England Historic Genealogical Society 











EDWARD RAWSON, SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 


BAY COLONY, AND HIS UNFORTUNATE 
DAUGHTER REBECCA. 


By Rev. 


GLENN TiLtey Morse, 


President of the Historical Society of Old Newbury, Newburyport. 


MONG the many interesting 
A portraits which the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety exhibits on the walls of its 
building in Boston, two especially 
attract attention. They were received 
by the Society over fifty years ago, 
from Mr. Reuben Rawson Dodge and 
are likenesses of Edward Rawson and 
his daughter, Rebecca. The artist is 
unknown. Edward Rawson’s portrait 
is plainly inscribed “Natis, 15th April, 
1615 Aetatis sue 55, 1670,” the exact 
date of his birth and the probable date 
of the painting. Mr. Dodge discovered 
them nearly a century ago in the old 
Rawson House in Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. They had been handed down 
through Mr. Dodge’s’ grandfather, 
Ebenezer Rawson, and the family of 
Judge Dorr, of Mendon, for at least 
five generations. In the original por- 
traits, even more than in the accom- 
panying illustrations, the subjects are 
distinguished and impressive enough 
to excite the interest of those who are 
discerning, to know something of their 
personal history. 
Edward Rawson was 
village of Gillingham, Dorsetshire, 
England, April 15, 1615. His grand- 
father, Edward Rawson, was a man of 
considerable property, a silk and wool- 
en merchant at Colnbrook, seventeen 
miles west of London, and died in 1603, 
leaving two sons, Henry and David, 
minors. 
merchant-tailor in London. 


born in the 


David Rawson became a 
He mar- 








ried Margaret, daughter of the Rev. 
William Wilson, D.-D., of Windsor 
and died, leaving three small children, 
William, Edward, the subject of this 
sketch, and Dorothy. He left a large 
estate, for those days, under the ad- 
ministration of his step-father, Thomas 
Woodward, his brother, Henry Raw- 
son, and his wife’s brothers, Dr. Ed- 
ward Wilson and the Rev. John Wil- 
son. Edward was only two years old 
when his father died. 

Edward Rawson’s mother was a 
woman of culture and refinement and 
she tenderly nurtured the children for 
the few vears she lived after her hus- 
band’s death. Her father, the Rev. 
William Wilson, D. D., of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, was prebendary of St. 
Paul’s and Rochester Cathedrals, was 
rector of Cliffe, County of Kent, and 
in 1584 became Canon of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. Her brother, Ed- 
mond Wilson, was a successful physi- 
cian in London and, in 1633, gave to 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay the 
large sum of £1,000. Her other 
brother, the Rev. John Wilson, emi- 
grated to America and became the 
minister of the First Church in Bos- 
ton. Her great-uncle was Edmond 
Grindall, D. D., the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a vigorous and noted op- 
ponent of the Roman Church. 

Edward Rawson was only thirteen 
when his mother died. We know lit- 
tle about his early life. He may have 
lived with his uncle, Henry Rawson, 





at the old homestead in Colnbrook or 
with some of his other relatives. He 
was certainly well educated. He mar- 
ried Rachel Perne, a daughter of 
Thomas Perne and a niece of the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, who was one of the 
first settlers of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, in 1633, and of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, a few years later. 

We know that both Edward Rawson 
and his wife had relatives prominent 
in Massachusetts and that many Eng- 
lish people from Hampshire and Wilt- 
shire, counties adjoining Dorsetshire, 
the home of the Rawsons, had settled 
in Newbury. 

Edward Rawson appears in New- 
bury in 1637. On April 19, 1638, when 
he was only twenty-three years old, he 
was chosen town clerk, notary public, 
and registrar for the town of Newbury. 
He must have been an _ unusually 
promising and able young man and 
faithful to his duties for he was re- 
elected annually until 1647 and to this 
office of town clerk was added that of 
selectman. Also, in 1638, he was 
elected Deputy from Newbury to the 
General Court and was the youngest 
member of that court. He was re- 
elected Deputy until 1650, when he 
was chosen Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, an office which 
he held for thirty-six years. 

Before the year 1638, Newbury had 
no visible means of punishing offend- 
ers against the law; there were no 
stocks, whipping post, and the like. 
The General Court was not satisfied 
with this state of things and ordered 
the town of Newbury to provide, with- 
in a limited time, a pair of stocks, or 
in default of this, to be fined five 
pounds. The General Court also took 
note of the public highways and fined 
Newbury six shillings and eight pence 
for defects in the roads and enjoined 
the town to repair the defects before a 
certain date. 

Rawson was appointed to “judge 
small causes in Newbury,—this in- 


cludes all matters of less than forty 
shillings.” He was a member of var- 
ious committees to lay out the com- 
mons. In 1645, the General Court 
gave him the following commissions, 
“In Answer to ye peticon of ye Towne 
of Newbery, Edward Rawson is Ap- 
pointed and Authorized by this Courte 
to marry such as are published accord- 
ing to ye order of ye Courte and dur- 
ing ye Courts pleasure.” 

Among the men prominent in public 
affairs in the vicinity of Newbury, 
previous to 1650, none were more fre- 
quently honored with offices of trust 
and importance than Edward Rawson. 
The large tracts of land granted to him 
indicate that he was a man of con- 
siderable wealth and contributed large- 
ly to the financial support of the new 
settlement. Nearly six hundred acres 
of meadow and upland were laid out 
to him. The grant originally extended 
from the Merrimac River to the east- 
erly side of Turkey Hill. Later, a por- 
tion of this land was exchanged for 
three hundred acres on the westerly 
side of Turkey Hill along the banks of 
the Artichoke River. The hill was 
noted as the favorite resort of wild tur- 
keys and afforded beautiful views of 
the surrounding country. The low, 
level marshland was fertile and was 
cultivated as a farm. It was known as 
Rawson’s meadow until four or five 
years ago, when Newburyport took, by 
right of eminent domain, the upper 
Artichoke for a water supply, built a 
dam, and flooded many acres of land 
that had been in the possession of the 
oldest families, the Rawsons, Morses, 
Emerys, Rogers, Browns, and others, 
for nearly three centuries. The Raw- 
son Meadow is no more, or rather, it 
lies at the bottom of a great reservoir, 
covered and lost in the wake of modern 
progress. 

The dwelling house of Edward Raw- 
son was on “the westerly side of the 
country road, now High Street, and 
near the head of Woodland Street.” 
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This house and forty acres of land was 
sold on December 13, 1651, to William 
Pillsbury of Dorchester. ‘The terms 
and conditions of the sale are named 
in the deed now on file in Salem—Es- 
sex Deeds, book 13, leaf 94. William 
Pillsbury and his descendants occupied 
this locality until recently. The old 
house was destroyed many years ago, 
but on the site was erected another 
house of the same dimensions and gen- 
eral style of architecture. The over- 
hanging eaves, the projecting second 
story, the small paned windows of dif- 
ferent sizes, irregularly placed, the low 
ceilings, the wide rooms with hard- 
wood floors and open fire-places have 
all been restored. ‘The place has the 
appearance and atmosphere of the time 
when Edward Rawson sold it to Wil- 
liam Pillsbury in 1651. 


Important man though he was, he 
had to toe the mark very carefully in 
those days of punctilious observance 
of laws and rules. There is a record, 
June eighth, 1638, of his being fined 
five shillings for being absent when 
Court was called. But he seems to 
have proven that it was not his fault, 
for the record says that “Edward Con- 
verse, ferryman, was admonished for 
not providing boats and ferryman on 
time and was ordered to pay his 
(Rawson’s) fine.” People in _ those 
days seem to have had their difficul- 
ties of transportation, even as we have 
them. But in those days there was a 
Great and General Court which put 
the blame where it belonged and pun- 
ished those who pretended to furnish 
the transportation if they failed in 
their agreement; even as they, at that 
time, compelled the towns to repair 
defects in the roads. Oh, for the good 
old days and the Great and General 
Court to take care of the citizen! 

Edward Rawson was appointed, by 
the General Court, a commissioner for 
the town of Newbury and one of a 
committee, with Bradstreet and Win- 
throp, to settle the plantation of Win- 


nicunnet, afterwards called Hampton, 
New Hampshire. He was appointed 
also, one of a committee to levy rates 
and taxes for the Colony. He seems 
to have had a powder mill, for it ap- 
pears by a record in 1639 that “Ed- 
ward Rawson is allowed five hundred 
acres of land in Pecoit so as he go 
on with the business of powder, if 
the saltpetre come.” On May 15, 
1649, he was appointed, with Mr. Bel- 
lingham, Mr. Norwell, and Mr. Hill, 
to examine the writings left by Gov. 
John Winthrop and to put them in or- 
der. Very likely the Journal of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, that was afterwards 
published, was among the papers thus 
referred to. 

In 1649, “Mr. Edward Rawson, 
with Mr. John Spencer and Mr. 
Woodman, was chosen by the town to 
join with those men of Ipswich and 
Rowley, that was appointed a com- 
mitte about Plum Island.” The town 
of Newbury petitioned the General 
Court to grant them the whole of 
Plum Island. In answer to this peti- 
tion, the Court granted two fifths of 
the Island to Newbury, two fifths to 
Ipswich and one fifth to Rowley. 

In 1650, he was elected secretary 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 
Soon after this, he sold his house in 
Newbury, but kept, apparently, his 
farm at Turkey Hill and Rawson’s 
Meadow, and took up his residence in 
Boston. The street on which he lived 
in Boston was called Rawson’s Lane 
and bore his name until 1800, when 
it was changed to Bromfield Street. 
Here he owned some acres of land 
which bordered on the Common. He 
and his wife were members of what 
was called the “First Church of Bos- 
ton,” the pastor of which, Rev. John 
Wilson, was his mother’s brother. 
After Mr. Wilson’s death, Edward 
Rawson was one of twenty-eight dis- 
affected members of the First Church 
of Boston who founded the Third or 
Old South Church. 
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REBECCA RAWSON 
1656-1692 
From the painting by an unknown artist, now owned by the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society 














The corporation in England, for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the 
indians in New England, chose Ed- 
ward Rawson, steward or agent for 
receiving and disposing of such goods 
and commodities as should be sent to 
the United Colonies and the Commis- 
sion of the Colonies confirmed the 
choice at a meeting held at New 
Haven in September, 1651 and ap- 
pointed him to the trust. It seems 
that a charge of negligence in the per- 
formance of his duties in that capacity 
was preferred against him. The pray- 
ing Indians are said to have com- 
plained to Ratcliff or Randolph that 
they could not get the clothes which 
were allowed them. He was removed 
from office but the charge is believed 
to have been groundless; for Andros, 
who removed him, and Randolph who 
succeeded him, had sufficient motives 
to induce them to excite prejudice 
against him among the Indians. An- 
dros was proved to be untrustworthy 
and, soon after, was seized by the 
colonists and sent back to England. 


When a warrant was sent to Boston 
by King Charles II for the apprehen- 
sion of the regicides Goff, Walley, and 
Dixwell, Edward Rawson, the Secre- 
tary of the Colony, countersigned it. 
And his correspondence with Gov. 
Leete of Connecticut shows zealous 
efforts to apprehend them, but with- 
out success. In his office as Secretary, 
he was obliged to proceed against the 
Quakers who broke the laws. Some 
would have us believe that he perse- 
cuted them harshly; but I have found 
no evidence of such cruelty. Besides 
being Secretary, he was Recorder of 
the County of Suffolk for many years 
and was given several grants of land 
for extraordinary service. 


Rawson belonged to the type of per- 
sons in the Colony who could, by 
means of their own estates, give their 
time and services to the welfare of the 
Colony without depending upon full 





remuneration for that service. Many 
of them also gave large sums of money 
to help forward the well-being of the 
Colony. As town clerk, he was paid 
five pounds a year. His salary as 
Secretary of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay during the first nine years 
of his service was only twenty pounds, 
less than one hundred dollars a year. 
The inhabitants were poor and few 
and were unable to pay heavy taxes 
for large salaries. Edward Rawson 
paid his clerk twenty pounds a year, 
the whole of his salary, and every year 
he spent large sums of his own money 
for the good of the Colony. In. 1659, 
his salary was increased to sixty 
pounds and for special services, he 


was awarded, from time to time, 
nearly four thousand acres of land. 
Edward Rawson and his wife, 


Rachel Perne, had twelve children. 
Their oldest child, a daughter, they 
left in England. All that we know of 
her is that she was married to “an 
opulent gentleman.” His other chil- 
dren were born in Massachusetts. 
One daughter married Rev. Samuel 
Torray, of Weymouth, and another 
married Thomas Broughton of Boston. 
Three of his sons, Edward, David, and 
John, went to England and settled. 
Edward graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1653. Two sons, William and 
Grindal, lived in America and the 
Rawson descendants in this country 
come through them. 

Edward Rawson’s ninth child and 
sixth daughter was named Rebecca. 
She was born in Boston on May 23, 
1656. From all accounts, she must 
have been an unusually attractive and 
accomplished girl. She was born of 
excellent family and in the very best 
environment that Boston had to offer. 
She was tenderly nurtured and care- 
fully educated and was pronounced by 
her contemporaries to be one of the 
most beautiful polite and accom- 
plished young ladies of Boston. She 
was rather tall, genteel in person, 








graceful, and had a pleasant wit. Of 
a generous, loving disposition, she was 
constantly befriending and helping 
those in distress. She was much flat- 
tered and sought after and courted by 
the very best people. 

We gain an excellent idea of her 
from a book that John Greenleaf 
Whittier wrote in 1849, called “Mar- 
garet Smith’s Journal.” It is one of 
the best and most vivid pictures of the 
time ever written. Mr. Whittier has 
taken a few liberties with dates and 
persons, but he has produced a truer 
representation of the last half of the 
seventeenth century in this vicinity 
than the most exact lists of dates and 
facts could give. His account is cor- 
rect in spirit and essentially true. 


Into the life of this merry, care-free, 
joyful girl, came a young man of re- 
spectable appearance and pleasing 
manners. He was received by the best 
people and favored by her father. He 
was introduced as Sir Thomas Hale, 
Jr., the nephew of Lord Chief-Justice 
Hale of England. He seemed well ac- 
quainted with Sir Thomas Hale’s fam- 
ily and affairs. He won the confidence 
of the Rawson family and, when he 
asked for Rebecca’s hand in marriage, 
the family and she, herself, were flat- 
tered and pleased. She had the breed- 
ing and education, the bearing and 
culture that fitted her for the polite 
world and she thought herself worthy 
to be a great lady, the wife of a 
baronet. 

She was married in Boston, on July 
1, 1679, as the records show, “by a 
minister of the Gospel, in the presence 
of near forty witnesses.” It was a 
brilliant wedding and Rebecca, now 
addressed as Lady Hale, was much en- 
vied by the young women in the best 
Boston society. She was handsomely 
furnished and embarked with Sir 


Thomas for England with every rea- 
son to expect a happy and useful life 
as a great lady. 

They arrived safely in England. 
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Tired of the ship, they went on shore 
at once with a few belongings, leaving 
their trunks on board the vessel. They 
spent the first night at an inn and the 
second at the house of a friend. The 
next morning, he arose early, took the 
keys to the trunks, and told her he 
would go to the vessel and have the 
trunks sent up in time for her to dress 
for dinner. The trunks came and she 
waited for him to come with the keys, 
until it was almost dinner time. She 
finally had the trunks broken open and, 
instead of finding her beautiful cloth- 
ing, jewels, and other property, she 
found herself robbed of everything and 
the trunks filled with shavings and rub- 
bish. : 

Her kinsman ordered his carriage 
and drove with her to the inn, where 
they had passed the previous night. 
She inquired for Sir Thomas Hale, but 
was told that he had not been there 
for some days. She said she was sure 
he had been there the night before; 
for she was his wife and had been 
there with him. The landlord said 
that one Thomas Rumsey had been 
there with a young lady, but she was 
not his lawful wife, for he had a wife 
already in Kent. At this astounding 
news, the unhappy girl fainted and be- 
ing taken back to her kinsman’s home, 
she lay ill for many days; during 
which time, by inquiries made and let- 
ters from Kent, it was learned that 
this Rumsey was a graceless young 
spendthrift, who had left his wife and 
two children three years before and 
gone to parts unknown. 

Rumsey had succeeded in ingratiat- 
ing himself with others besides the 
Rawson familv. He had gained the 
confidence of John Hull, the treasurer 
and mint-master of the Colony, who 
advanced him two hundred and fifty 
pounds in silver, on bills drawn on 
Sarah, Viscountess Croyden, who was 
found to be a myth. 

Among the papers still preserved in 
the Massachusetts State Archives is a 
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document containing the sworn testi- 
mony of ‘Theodore Atkinson and 
Mary, his wife, both of Boston. It 
reads as follows:— 

“About the 3rd month in the year 
1678, Thos. Rumsey came to me and 
tendered his service for 1 yr. to work 
with me; & told me he was a Kentish- 
man & his father lived near Canter- 
bury, & that his father was a yeoman 
& had an estate of 400 a year; also that 
his father had died when he was young 
& that his father’s estate did fall to 
him at his mother-in-law’s decease; & 
pretended that he came to New Eng- 
land on account of religion; & he hired 
himself to me for a year for to attend 
my business, keep my book of ac- 
counts & gather in my debts; but when 
he had been about a month with me 
he pretended he was one highly bred, 
but would not say further what he 
was; but 5 mo: after, he told me his 
father was a knight & baronet. So he 
lived and carried himself, pretending 
he was highly bred, that I did not set 
him on work because he promised me 
he would satisfy me for what charges 
& expenses I was out about him; but 
a little time after he came to me he 
began to discover himself so as his re- 
ligion did seem to wear away, & before 
the year was expired he changed his 
name & said his name was Hailes, & 
professed he had been a great travel- 
ler in the streights for about 2 & 20 
months, & his mother was called Lady 
Hailes & paid him his money by bills 
of exchange from time to time; that 
she was a lady that had 300 p’ an. of 
her own that she brought with her, & 
that his father had 800 a year and a 
vast estate where he durst not nor 
would not mention lest he should be 
laughed at and not be believed, & that 
all his father’s estate after his mother’s 
decease was his. Those & such like 











stories he made use of to put a cheat 
on Mr. Edward Rawson of Boston, to 
accomplish his abominable villainy & 
deceive him of his daughter, Mrs. Re- 
becca Rawson, who he was married 
unto by a minister of the Gospel on 
the first day of July, in the year of our 
Lord 1679, in the presence of near 40 
witnesses.” 

Rebecca Rawson never saw Thomas 
Rumsey again. She had thought her- 
self the wife of a nobleman and she 
was left unwed and disgraced. She 
Was too proud to return to America 
or to live on the charity of relatives. 
During the next thirteen years, she 
lived in England, supporting herself 
and her child by her own ingenuity 
and industry. She was skilled in many 
arts, such as painting on glass and the 
like. Finally, however, the solicita- 
tions and entreaties of her father and 
friends in America persuaded her to 
return. She took passage with one of 
her uncles, in a vessel belonging to him, 
bound for Boston by way of Port 
Royal, Jamaica. She left her child in 
England in the care of a sister who 
had no children and desired to keep it. 
The ship arrived at Port Royal and, 
after a few days delay, was about to 
set sail for Boston, when, on June 9, 
1692, the place was visited by a tre- 
mendous earthquake. The chief part 
of the city, which was built on a shelv- 
ing bank of sand, slipped into the sea. 
All the shipping in the harbor was de- 
stroyed. The ship on which Rebecca 
Rawson was traveling was swallowed 
up, with its passengers and crew. Her 
uncle, who happened to be on shore at 
the time, settling up his accounts, was 
the only person saved out of the entire 
ship’s company to divulge the sad news 
of the fate of this most accomplished 
and talented, but unfortunate young 
woman. 
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RECESSED COURT CUPBOARD OF AMERICAN OAK 
About 1680. From the Dwight M. Prouty collection 
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THE COURT CUPBOARD 











HE court cupboard was an im- 
portant piece of furniture in 
the sixteenth century English 
home. The hall or living-room where 
meals were served and where the mas- 
ter and his family gathered was fur- 
nished with tables and benches of oak 
and also some kind of large cupboard 
which, after a time, became very orna- 
mental in form. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, a favorite model was trian- 
cular in the upper part, the top form- 
ing a roof or canopy which was sup- 
ported on two uprights, usually bulb- 
ous in shape. As the seventeenth cen- 
tury progressed the construction be- 
came lighter, and the lower space, 
usually supplied with doors, gave way 
to drawers. The court cupboard at 
an early stage in its evolution, was a 
low cupboard deriving its name from 
court, i. e. short. The court cupboard 
held the wine, dry food, candles, etc., 
used by the master of the house and 
his family. The bread, cheese,. but- 
ter, candles and odds and ends for the 
servants usually were kept in the liv- 
ery cupboard, which more nearly ap- 
proached the dole cupboard or food 
hutch. 

It is doubtful if many court cup- 
boards were brought to New England. 
They were bulky, awkward pieces of 
furniture requiring much _ shipping 
space. Moreover, the examples that 
have been preserved usually are made 
of American oak with pine freely used 
for the backs and for the bottoms 
of drawers. The moldings sometimes 
are of cedar, but generally are of pine, 
beech, or maple. The same is true 
of the ornaments and “drops,” which 
usually are stained black. The tops 
of these cupboards were covered with 
cupboard cloths and cushions and 
used to display glass, pottery, pewter, 
etc., for these articles often were in- 
cluded in the appraised value of the 
cupboard. 


The inventories of estates seem to 
demonstrate that the court cupboard 
was found only in the homes of the 
well-to-do settlers living in the larger 
towns. Essex County, Massachusetts, 
included within its limits the seaport 
towns of Salem, Ipswich and New- 
bury. Between the years 1635 and 
1675 there were 721 estates settled in 
this County, and during that forty 
years only five court cupboards are 
mentioned in the inventories on file, 
and one of the five undoubtedly is 
listed a second time when the widow 
Sallows of Salem dies a year after the 
death of her husband. During the 
same period four livery cupboards 
are mentioned, two of them being in 
the houses of ministers. ‘The court 
cupboards sometimes stood in the 
“parlour” and sometimes in the “hall,” 
and averaged in value twelve shillings. 
When William Clarke of Salem died 
in 1647, the furnishings of his “hall” 
were:— “one long table & frame, 4 
Joynt stools & a bench, Illi. 13 s.; 1 
Court Cupberd & old cloth, 14s.; 3 red 
Leather chairs, 13s. 4d.; 1 short forme, 
2s.” He was a vinter, and the General 
Court licensed his widow to keep the 
inn and sell wine “if she provide a 
fit man that is godly for the business.” 


The fine court cupboard here illus- 
trated formerly was owned by Henry 
FitzGilbert Waters of Salem, Mass.., 
and dates from the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. More recently 
it has been owned by Dwight M. 
Prouty of Boston, from whom it 
passed into the possession of John 
Wanamaker of New York City. It is 
of American oak and has the over- 
hanging top, terminating in “drops” 
similar to those used on houses of its 
period. The posts supporting the top, 
with the bosses and the half-spindles, 
are of maple stained black, and the 
iron ring handles probably are original. 








ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY FOR 


THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 


For the year ending February 28, 1920 


Receipts 


Active memberships....... ..... 
Associate memberships. . . 
Liberty Loan Endowment Income. 
Bulletins sold. | 
Photographs sold. . 
Bulletin No. 18, gift .. 
Gifts, miscellaneous. . a. ore 
Interest, bank balance.......... 
Automobile, gifts...... ... 
Annual meeting, eueiee 
Library, gifts. . ' 
Office supplies, sold. are 
Furniture and Fixtures, gift ban sua 
Museum objects, gifts.... ....... 
Museum supplies, guts, i 2 tis: ne 
Printing sold. | 
a He oe we oe uk eh On 
Telephone, refunds............. 
Post cards and duplicate books sold 
Arnold House 

Endowment Fund, gifts....... 

Endowment Fund, income.... . 

Restoration Fund, gift .. 
Cooper-Austin House 

Income, rentals.. .. 

Life Membership Fund, income. 

Collamore Fund, income. 

Corner Lot, gift. . :, 
Cambridge Street Shops 

Income, rentals... .. 

Real Estate Agent, balance. . 

Removal Fund, gift. . 
Fowler House 

Collamore Fund, income.. ..... 
Laws House 
“Scotch’’-Boardman 


Life Membership Fund, income . 


Collamore Fund, income. . 
Restoration Fund, gift .. 
Swett-Ilsley House 
Income, rentals............... 
Maintenance, gift.. .... .. 
Otis House 
Collamore Fund, income. 
Maintenance, gifts. . 
Restoration, gifts. . 


Jan. 2, 1920 Appeal, transfer ... 


Liberty Loan Endowment Fund 


Gifts 
Jan. 1, 1920, Appeal 
HI oo scssacoceacasesancnocsscssonccaronssanens 


$2,775.00 


1,365.00 
1,188.85 
13.00 
6.65 
200.00 
5.00 
118.77 
93.08 
45.00 


565,62 
125.00 
85.46 
1.00 


1,114.00 
27.29 
3.00 


26.00 


65.88 
66.65 
1.00 


275.00 
20.00 


45.45 
500.00 
307.00 

2,548.29 


1,002.00 
11,696.50 





Payments 
Auditing. 
Extra labor... aan 
Rent, Safety Deposit t box. ....... 
Postage .... . ‘bee 
Photographs. . 


Bulletin No. 18. - 

Bulletin No. 19... 

Bulletin No. 20. 

Automobile. . ee 
Annual Meeting... — 
Library. | ae 

Office supplies - 

Furniture and fixtures. 

Museum objects, mirror & : draperies 
Museum supplies...... .. 
Printing, miscellaneous. ea ae Di a tt 
Salaries. .. 
Telephone....... . 


Maintenance: Insurance .. . 
ak ew 
ih 


Maintenance...... 


Maintenance.......... 


ee oe ae 
Maintenance....... 


SE RT RE ee 
GEE ree ae 


i Na ik 


SECO I OT 
Restoration..... 


Liberty Loan End. Fund, invest. .. 
Transfers: 

H. F. Kimball oa ce fy Fund. 
General Emergency Fund. , 
Otis House Restoration. 


$100.00 
29.85 
10.00 
236.88 
3.80 
200.00 
223.48 
567.75 
209.78 
125.75 
76.20 
178.14 
201.51 
227.73 
91.27 
230.00 


2,942.86 


112.31 


8.76 
250.00 
524.13 


822.08 


462.81 


66.00 
11.00 


131.25 
98.28 
196.51 


1,021.63 
2,908.90 


1,005.83 


1,620.50 
510.14 
2,548.29 























Webb House Restoration Fund 


SD A ir 4 a0 on Op 50 An 06 ub 05 as 20 


Collamore Fund 


Income... 306.00 





$26,133.01 
Balance cash, Feb. 28, 1919.... .. 3,104.39 


$29 237.40 














Paid Col. Dames of Conn........ $1,027.00 
Expense raising fund.... .... .. . 9.70 
Connecticut Account. 700.00 
Transfers: 
Cooper-Austin House Maint... . 86.46 
Fowler House Maint. 26.00 
Otis House Maint.. 45.45 
“Scotch’”’ -Boardman House Maint. 34.25 
“‘Scotch’’-Boardman House Restor. 32.40 
$19,914.68 
Balance cash Feb. 28, 1920 . 9 322.72 





$29,237.40 





Helen Collamore Fund 


Principal of Fund.... . 


Income Account 


March 1, 1919, Balance cash on hand .. . 
February 28, 1920, Income for the year .. 


Payments, Cooper-Austin House Maintenance . 
Fowler House Maintenance 
Otis House Maintenance... . 


_* fe © © © © © 


“Scotch’’-Boardman House Maintenance. 
“Scotch’’-Boardman House Restoration.. . 


Balance cash on hand February 28, 1920.. . 


$5,050.00 








Life Membership Fund 


Amount on hand March 1, 1919. 


Received during the year in Life Membership dues. . . 


Amount of Fund February 28, 1920...... 


Income Account 


Balance cash on hand March 1, 1919. 
Income from investments. 


Payments, Cooper- Austin House Account . 
otch’’-Boardman House Account . 


Balance cash on hand February 28, 1920. . 














STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
Permanent Funds 
Third Liberty Loan Endowment Fund 


Income to be used for general purposes. 


$150.00 1st United States Liberty Loan, 314% 
$1,500.00 2nd United States Liberty Loan, 414‘ 


JOececcees ees 


$26,350.00 3rd United States Liberty Loan, 14% “ 


$5.00 War Saving Stamp.... 


$1,000.00 Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 6%... .. 


Uninvested cash in Old Colony trust 
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Co.. 





$58.81 
306.00 
$364.81 
$86.46 
26.00 
45.45 
34.25 
32.40 224.56 
$140.25 
. $13,150.00 
1,250.00 
.. $14,400.00 
$80.88 
632.47 
$713.35 
$125.00 
65.88 190.88 
__ $522.47 
Book Value 
$150.00 
1,500.00 
26,350.00 
5.00 
1,005.83 
50.17 
$29,061.00 








Helen Collamore Fund, Received by Bequest 


Income used for the upkeep of the real estate. 





11 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co... .. .. .... 0... ...... $1,373.25 

10 shares Western Union Telegraph Co.. .. .. .. 2. 2... ck ce ce ce ee ee 1,022.50 

6 shares Ludlow Manufacturing ae il ca ac aa 816.00 

4 shares Edison Electric Illuminating Co. .. 932.50 

$1,000.00 Atchison, wagons & Santa Fe Rocky Mt. Divi ision, 4%, 1965 875.00 

Balance uninvested cash. 30.75 
$5,050.00 


Life Membership Fund 


Income used for the upkeep of the real estate. 














17 shares American Agricultural Chemical Co., pref.. .............. $1,707.31 , 
20 shares United States Steel Corporation, pref. . ore 2,212.50 
26 shares Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co., » Pref. a atetnce dad 2,791.75 
10 shares Western Union Telegraph Co. . .. sith eee ait 1,022.50 
6 shares Ludlow Manufacturing Associates.... ...... .. .. .. -. «+. 744.00 
11 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ; 1,373.19 
$1,000.00 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Ist mortgage, 4c Tos , 1965. 875.00 
$1,150.00 United States Liberty Loan, 3!5%. aa 1,150.00 
50.00 United States Liberty Loan, 444%. .... 2... 02. eee ce ae ee 50.00 
1,150.00 United States Liberty Loan, nae teaaesmiapaebepate 1,150.00 | 
Swett-IIsley House Loan... ee 800.00 
Uninvested cash in Old Colony Trust Co.. Si akin ae ak hed ae eit a 523.75 ; 
$14,400.00 | 
Eleazer Arnold House Endowment 
Income to be used for the upkeep of the property. 
$250.00 5th United States Liberty Loan 434%... .. .. 2. 0. 0. oo ce ce. $250.00 
Uninvested cash in Old Colony Trust Co..... .. .. 2. 0. 0. 0. ce ce ee ee 30.00 ) 
ne $280.00 | 
Emergency Funds 
Principal and income may be used for “‘emergency purchases’”’ 
to be refunded later. 
Helen F. Kimball Emergency Fund (Suffolk Savings Bank)....... .. $1,620.50 
General Emergency Fund (North End Savings Bank)........ ...... 510.14 ' 
Miscellaneous Funds 
Permanent Funds } 
Fowler House Endowment Fund... .. .. .. 2. 2. 0. 1. 0. ce ce oe oe we $40.85 
ee es so kee oe dbllee cb bd eb ed b6 bee Sw Oe 50 35.00 
Temporary Funds | 
Block House (North Edgecomb, Me.) Fund. ee ee” eee 10.00 
Cooper-Austin House Mortgage Fund. sh Nat ‘ooh he ew 106.76 
Cooper-Austin House Corner Lot ' Mortgage F Fund. di aiistie wit 93.20 
Laws House Repair Fund........... She, ec Bi aay ies 228.64 
$514.45 
Invested in six shares Western Union Tel. Co..... ............. 514.45 
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Real Estate 
Purchase price and cost of restoration or eunvenee pupa 














Eleazer Arnold House, Lincoln, R. I.. ee ae 
Cooper-Austin House and Corner Lot, Cambridge. eee Te 
Fowler House and land, Danvers... .. .. ae ah Neal ce, 
EEE ELE EE ee 
Harrison Gray Otis House, Boston. ee ee 
‘‘Scotch’’-Boardman House, Saugus. . ee ee ee 
Swett-Ilsley House, Newbury eg ee ee a 
January 2, 1920 Appeal, aaepended SSRN ie RE 6,645.00 78,249.13 
(EE Ean SEG ge Sahl A ee Ee $129,685.22 
WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT, 
Treasurer. 
Approved: 
GLENN TILLEY MORSE 
Jutius H. TuTtTLe 
Auditing Committee. 
MISCELLANEOUS GIFTS (Cash) 
Year ending February 28, 1920 
Third Liberty Loan Endowment Fund 
Mr. Charles Deering . i Pe ee ee ee 
Major George H. Smith .. a ee ea, eee ee 2.00 
$1,002.00 
Arnold House Endowment Fund 
Mrs. William P. Buffum..... $5.00 
Mrs. Gershom W. Clark...... 25.00 
Arnold House Restoration Fund 30.00 
Mr. Frederick W. Aldred . tae ™ 2.00 
Cooper-Austin House Corner Lot Fund 
Miss Mary A. Ellis. a eee ee 1.00 
Cambridge Street Shops Removal Fund 
Miss Emma C. Shipman. . Pe pai 3.00 
Swett-Ilsley House Maintenance 
Mr. Wm. Sumner Appleton... . 20.00 
Otis House Restoration Fund 
a ewes ha aa! gas “eb ae be aces $10.00 
Pees Pumereet S. Cartas. . 2. 2. 0 oc oe 00 00 00 00 0s 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 0s 5.00 
eo oa hag kb eh hn We eae abl wb debe he Neceeiae. be 5.00 
i ena kr ak ee eae ae na Conawcaeee 10.00 
a i a os ign Uk als ee tia ain de eee ales 100.00 
Mrs. Horace Gray. a cia al a il a a i i 5.00 
Mrs. Archibald M. Howe... .... 0... 0. cc cco. ce cc ce cu ce ee te eee 2.00 
Miss Alice M. Longfellow.... .. . 5.00 
Miss Georgina Lowell........ . 5.00 
Mr. Warren H. Manning........ . 5.00 
Mrs. Herbert F. Otis. our 25.00 
Mrs. Edwin Melville Roberts. sebasis anid lane anee iia nia tia te adh aed amet 5.00 
rs eo ok ke be es Se eb GA oe ee wale 100.00 
Miss Mary Woodman....... .. 25.00 
307.00 
Publications (Bulletin No. ped 
Mr. Wm. S. Appleton .. , 200.00 
Costs of Automobile 
Sn a NG i iir. sai: ew tik cba: Sb ab ek. Hy Ob He Oe Oe oe Bee 93.08 








Annual Meeting 
Mrs. Lincoln Davis. 


Miss Clara Endicott Sears... Se 


Mrs. William C. Endicott. . . 


Library 
Anonymous. 


Furniture and Fixtures. 
Mr. Wm. S. Appleton . 


Museum Objects. 


Miss Mary E. Haven......... 


Mr. Wm. S. Appleton... 
Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder . 


Museum Supplies 
Anonymous...... 


Salaries 


Mr. Wm. S. Appleton....... 


Mr. Charles H. Tyler 


Gifts, Miscellaneous (‘work of the Society’’) 


Mrs. Henry S. Grew .. .. . 


** 


$15.00 
15.00 
15.00 





$25.00 
55.00 
57.00 





$200.00 
100.00 





Total of cash gifts for year (not including special appeals) 


JANUARY 2, 1929, APPEAL 


Anonymous 

A Friend 

Mr. Holker Abbott 

Mrs. G. R. Agassiz 

Mr. F. W. Aldred 

Mr. Charles W. Allen 

Mr. Gardner W. Allen 
Miss Aimee Elizabeth Alsop 
Mrs. James Barr Ames 
Mr. Oliver Ames 

Mrs. William Amory 

Mr. J. Sherlock Andrews 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis R. Appleton 
Mrs. R. M. Appleton 

Mr. Wm. Sumner Appleton 
Mr. Charles D. Armstrong 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton 
Mr. Samuel P. Avery 
Miss E. S. Bacon 

Mr. Luther C. Baldwin 
Mrs. S. Thruston Ballard 
Mrs. Samuel Barnard 

Mr. Ralph S. Bartlett 
Miss E. H. Bartol 

Mrs. Perkins Bass 

Mrs. Arthur Lee Bates 
Mr. Walter C. Baylies 
Mrs. T. Belknap Beach 
Mr. Boylston A. Beal 
Mrs. Mary E. Belcher 
Mr. Henry W. Belknap 
Mrs. Frank B. Bemis 

Mr. March G. Bennett 
Rev. Louis F. Benson 

Mr. E. Duplessis Beylard 


$2.00 
10.00 
3.00 
50.00 
5.00 
25.00 
3.00 
5.00 
100.00 
100.00 
5.00 
20.00 
50.00 
15.60 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
10.00 
3.00 
10.00 
50.00 
50.00 
1.00 
200.00 
10.00 
100.00 
1.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Mr. Francis Hill Bigelow 
Mr. W. K. Bixby, a $1.000 bond 
Mrs. Francis Blake 

Mrs. S. P. Blake 

Miss Emily F. Blaney 
Miss Hannah C. Blaney 
Mrs. Emily H. Bliss 

Mr. Charles P. Bowditch 
Mr. Edward A. Bowen 
Miss Fanny C. Bowen 
Mrs. Joseph A. Bowen 
Miss Abby A. Bradley 
Mr. Morgan B. Brainard 
Mr. Newton C. Brainard 
Mrs. Lyman B. Brainerd 
Mrs. Edwin Tenney Brewster 
Mr. William Brewster 
Mr. Frederick W. Bridge 
Mrs. George R. Briggs 
Mr. Lincoln F. Brigham 
Miss Eva St. C. Brightman 
Mr. Frederick Brooks 
Mr. Peter C. Brooks 
Mrs. Shepherd Brooks 
Mr. Elisha R. Brown 

Mr. George W. Brown 
Mrs. Harold Brown 

Mrs. Leroy S. Brown 

Mr. Herbert Browne 
Mrs. Morgan G. Bulkeley 
Mr. F. Kingsbury Bull 
Miss Ellen T. Bullard 
Mr. A. G. Bullock 

Mrs. T. P. Burgess 

Mrs. M. S. Burnhome 


$45.00 
5.00 


36.00 


137.00 
10.00 


300.00 
5.00 





$2,196.08 
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Mrs. H. M. Burr 

Miss Isabel Butler 

Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot 

Miss F. F. Caldwell 

Mrs. Susie H. Camp 

Miss Edith C. Canfield 
Mr. Clarence H. Carter 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Carter 
Miss Alice G. Chandler 
Miss Alice P. Chase 

Miss Helen E. Chase 

Miss Mary Cheney 

Miss Mabel Choate 

Mr. Arthur B. Claflin 

Mrs. Frederic S. Clark 
Mrs. Robert F. Clark 

Mrs. Charles K. Cobb 
Mrs. Atwood Collins 

Miss M. E. Converse 

Mr. E. S. Cook 

Mr. Charles A. Coolidge 
Mrs. Harold J]. Coolidge 
Mr. J. Templeman Coolidge 
Mrs. Louis A. Coolidge 
Mrs. D. P. Corey 

Mr. William F. Corliss 
Mrs. Emma S. Elliott Céte 
Mr. Dana S. Courtney 
Mrs. William W. Covell 
Mrs. W. Murray Crane 
Miss Anne C. Crosby 

Mrs. Charles A. Cummings 
Mrs. B. W. Currier 

Mr. F. Kingsbury Curtis 
Mrs. G. S. Curtis, Jr. 

Miss Harriot S. Curtis 
Miss Margaret W. Cushing 
Miss O. Frederica Dabney 
Miss Mary L. Dalton 

Miss Elizabeth E. Dana 
Mrs. Edwin A. Daniels 
Mrs. R. P. Danielson 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Davenport 
Mrs. John Wesley Davies 
Mr. Charles H. Davis 

Mr. Dexter B. Dawes 

Mrs. George L. DeBlois 
Mr. Charles Deering 

Mr. Frank C. Deering 

Mr. J. Vaughan Dennett 
Mr. Gordon Dexter 

Miss Rose L. Dexter 

Mrs. Edgar J. Doolittle 
Miss Adeline A. Douglass 
Miss Elizabeth P. Douglass 
Prof. Arthur W. Dow 

Miss Eliza de Forest Downer 
Mrs. Rosamond H. Dudley 
Mr. William P. Dudley 
Mrs. Denning Duer 

Miss Hannah M. Edwards 
Mrs. Amory Eliot 

Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot 
Mrs. Frank D. Ellison 

Dr. Edward W. Emerson 


10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
25.00 
5.00 
50.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
5.00 
25.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
25.00 
100.00 
250.00 
5.00 
25.00 
10.00 
5.00 
20.00 
5.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
5.00 
25.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 
3.00 
10.00 
3.00 
10.00 
100.00 
10.00 
8.00 
35.00 
10.00 
50.00 
5.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
2.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.0€ 
5.06 
10.00 
5.00 








Mrs. R. W. Emmons, 2nd 
Miss Anna G. Endicott 
Mrs. Henry Endicott 

Mrs. Martha Stratton Ensign 
Mrs. Harold C. Ernst 
Prof. Henry W. Farnam 
Miss Alice Farnsworth 
Prof. Hollon A. Farr 

Mrs. G. R. Fearing, Jr. 

A Friend 

Miss E. D. Ferguson 

Mr. Edward B. Field 

Mrs. Edward Fisher 

Mr. William P. Fisher 
Mrs. Louis H. Fitch 

Mrs. W. Scott Fitz 

Mr. Desmond Fitz Gerald 
Mrs. Paul Fitzsimons 

Mr. Edward W. Forbes 
Dr. Charles C. Foster 
Mrs. C. H. W. Foster 

Mr. Seth A. Fowle 

Miss Harriet E. Freeman 
Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham 
Miss Ruth Galpin 

Mr. William A. Gaston 
Mr. E. H. Gay 

Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue 
Mrs. Theodore P. Gooding 
Mrs. Wm. Owen Goodman 
Mr. George L. Gould 

Mrs. S. M. de Gozzaldi 
Mrs. John L. Grandin 
Miss Gertrude M. Graves 
Mrs. Horace Gray 

Mrs. John Chipman Gray 
Mr. Russell Gray 

Mrs. Eva R. Greeley 

Mrs. Edwin Farnham Greene 
Mrs. David S. Greenough 
Mrs. Henry S. Grew 

Mr. Millard Burr Gulick 
Mr. John Harris Gutterson 
Mr. Henry C. Haile 

Mrs. A. W. Haines 

Mrs. George A. Hall, 

Mrs. Kent Ha-nilton 

Mrs. C. S. Hamlin 

Mr. Clarence L. Hay 

Miss Caroline Hazard 

Mr. Augustus Hemenway 
Mrs. Augustus Hemenway 
Mrs. John F. Hill 

Mr. Herbert N. Hixon 
Mrs. Jefferson Hogan 

Mrs. John M. Holcombe 
Mrs. James R. Hooper 
Mr. Albert G. Hopkins 
Mrs. S. C. W. Hoppin 
Miss Cornelia Horsford 
Miss Katharine Horsford 
Miss Elizabeth G. Houghton 
Mrs. Archibald M. Howe 
Mrs. Charles W. Hubbard 
Mrs. Harry Hungerford 
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100.00 


Mrs. Arthur Hunnewell 
Mr. James M. Hunnewell 
Mr. Frederick J. Huntington 
Mrs. Edward W. Hutchins 
Mrs. James A. Hutchinson 
Miss Bertha W. Jacobs 
Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs 
Miss M. F. Jenks 

Miss A. B. Jennings 

Mr. Arthur S. Johnson 
Mrs. Clarence W. Jones 
Mr. William V. Kellen 
Mrs. Edith R. W. Kelton 
Mr. Frank C. Kendall 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur R. Kimball 
Mrs. David P. Kimball 
Miss Eleanor H. Kimball 
Miss Caroline W. King 
Miss Edith D. Kingsbury 
Dr. W. W. Knight 

Mrs. Jacob Knous 

Miss Rose Lamb 

Mrs. B. J. Lang 

Mr. Rosewell B. Lawrence 
Miss Sarah Lawrence 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lawton 
Miss Alice Lee 

Mrs. Francis H. Lee 

Mr. Joseph Lee 

Miss Caroline A. Leighton 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 
Miss Alice M. Longfellow 
Miss Katharine P. Loring 
Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop 
Mrs. Julia Stow Lovejoy 
Mr. William G. Low 

Miss Lucy Lowell 

Mr. Theodore Lyman 
Mrs. John A. McArthur 
Miss F. A. McCook 

Mr. J. F. McElwain 

Mrs. John M. McGann 
Mrs. William L. McKee 
Mrs. Henry Sanford Mann 
Mr. Allan Marquand 
Mass. Society S. A. R. 
Mr. William Maxwell 
Mrs. Carrie O. Meacham 
Mrs. James Howard Means 
Mr. Albert R. Merrill 
Miss Heloise Meyer 

Mr. Charles Mitchell 

Miss Sophie Moen 

Mr. Henry W. Montague 
Mrs. John F. Moors 

Mr. J. P. Morgan 

Miss Velma M. Morse 
Miss Ellen F. Moseley 
Mr. S. L. Munson 

Mr. B. M. Newcomb 

Mr. Grenville H. Norcross 
Mrs. Eliza B. Ogden 

Mrs. Hugh H. Osgood 
Rev. George L. Paine 
Mrs. Elisha L. Palmer 
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Mr. Lawrence Park 

Mr. Edward L. Parker 
Miss Eleanor S. Parker 
Miss Gertrude Parsons 
Mrs. John W. Parsons 
Miss Caroline E. Peabody 
Mr. George A. Peabody 
Mr. Arthur E. Pearson 
Mrs. Harold Peirce 

Miss Elizabeth N. Perkins 
Mrs. John Winslow Perkins 
Mrs. Thomas S. Perry _ 
Miss Catharine T. Phillips 
Mr. John Pickering 

Mrs. D. L. Pickman 

Mrs. Eugene S. Pike 

Mr. Preston C. Pond 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. Poor 
Mrs. Dwight E. Potter 
Miss Amy Powell 

Miss Carrie E. Powell 

Mrs. Clara R. Prescott 

Mr. J. V. Prichard 

Mrs. John T. Priest 

Mr. Nathan T. Pulsifer 
Mr. C. F. Quincy 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Seaton Rand 
Miss Margaret Rantoul 
Miss Helen Leah Reed 

Mr. William G. Renwick 
Mr. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander 
Miss Grace Richards 

Mr. and Mrs. F. L. W. Richardson 
Dr. W. L. Richardson 

Mrs. C. A. Richmond 

Mrs. Edwin Melville Roberts 
Mr. Edward Robinson 

Mr. John Robinson 

Mrs. George I. Rockwood 
Miss Mary C. Rogers 

Miss Susan S. Rogers 

Mr. Willis H. Ropes 

Mrs. M. Denman Ross 
Mrs. Charles F. Russeil 
Mrs. Robert S. Russell 
Mrs. Nathaniel Morton Safford 
Mr. Richard M. Saltonstall 
Mrs. E. L. Sanborn 

Mrs. Charles R. Sanger 
Mr. A. C. Sargent 

Prof. Charles S. Sargent 
Mrs. William Saville 

Mr. Wm. Otis Sawtelle 
Miss Clara E. Sears 

Mrs. Francis B. Sears, Jr. 
Mr. Francis P. Sears 

Miss Nellie P. Sedgley 
Miss Amelia Shapleigh 
Miss Ellen D. Sharpe 

Mr. Henry D. Sharpe 

Mrs. George H. Shattuck 
Miss Sally W. Shepard 
Mrs. Albert K. Sherman 
Mrs. Thomas Sherwin 

Mr. David N. Skillings 


10.00 
200.00 
50.00 
20.00 
5.00 
10.00 
200.00 
10.00 
5.00 
3.00 
1.50 
10.00 
5.00 
2.00 
100.00 
50.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
15.00 
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Mrs. Charles H. Smith 

Mrs. Charles Whipple Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Smith 
Mrs. George E. Smith 

Mrs. J. Harrison Smith 

Mrs. Victor Smith 

Mr. Daniel R. Sortwell 

Mr. John T. Spaulding 

Mrs. Isaac Sprague 

Dr. Myles Standish 

Mrs. Daniel Staniford 

Mr. Alexander Starbuck 

Mr. W. A. Stebbins 

Mr. Robert H. Stevenson, Jr. 
Mr. William B. C. Stickney 
Mr. Edwin B. Stillman 
Miss Katharine H. Stone 
Mr. Charles E. Stratton 

Mr. John F. Street 

Mrs. Charles P. Strong 
Miss Mabel Sturgis 

Mr. S. W. Sturgis 

Mrs. William N. Swift 

Miss Adeline L. Sylvester 
Mr. Edmund Q. Sylvester 
Mr. Henry F. ‘lapley 

Miss Anne Taylor 

Mr. Charles H. Taylor, Jr. 
Mrs. Albert H. Tetlow 

Mr. Louis B. Thatcher 

Mr. John E. Thayer 

Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer 

Mrs. Hugh L. Thompson 
Mrs. Florence C. Thompson 
Mrs. Alden A. Thorndike 
Dr. T. W. Thorndike 

Mrs. Katharine M. Thurber 
Mrs. Robert N. Toppan 

Mr. Alfred Tuckerman 

Miss Mabel Champion Tuller 
Mrs. George T. Tuttle 

Mrs. George Tyson 

Mrs. Wynant Vanderpool 
Miss Bertha H. Vaughan 
Mrs. Henry G. Vaughan 
Miss Elizabeth H. Vernon 
Mr. and Mrs. William Q. Wales 
Mr. Frederick W. Warner 
Mr. Herbert O. Warner 
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10.00 


100.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 

5.00 
15.00 
5.00 
4.00 





Warren and Prescott Chapter D. A. R. 10.00 


Mrs. Charles D. Waterbury 
Mr. W. F. Watters 

Mr. Frank G. Webster 
Mr. George K. Webster 
Rev. George Francis Weld 
Mr. Amos R. Wells 

Mr. Arthur R. Wendell 
Mrs. Barrett Wendell 
Westomere Helpers 

Hon. George Peabody Wetmore 
Mrs. Henry Wharton 

Mrs. E. M. Wheelwright 
Dr. and Mrs. C. J. White 
Mr. F. B. White 

Mr. George R. White 
Miss Gertrude R. White 
Miss Harriet R. White 
Mr. Allan H. Whitman 
Mr. George Wigglesworth 
Miss Mabel Wilbur 

Miss Mary Willard 

Mr. David W. Williams 
Mrs. J. Bertram Williams 
Mr. John D. Williams 

Mr. Arthur Winslow 

Miss Mary F. Wood 

Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey 
Mrs. James H. Wright 


SUPPLEMENTARY GIFTS 


Mrs. William H. Carmalt 
Miss Elizabeth P. Ely 
Mrsl. Wm. Tudor Gardiner 
Miss Cornelia Hartshorn 
Mr. William F. Hopson 
Mrs. J. H. Lancashire 

Mr. Edward M. Pickman 
Maj. George S. Smith 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Thorne, Jr. 


Total receipts to Dec. 1, 1920, 


2.00 
50.00 
100.00 
10.00 
5.00 


50.00 
100.00 
2.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
500.00 
50.00 
5.00 
5.00 


—— 
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$13,033.50 








Note.—The bond presented by Mr. W. K. 
Bixby is one for $1,000, of the Pan-Ameri- 
can R.R. of the Republic of Mexico. As 
it is not to be disposed of until its value 
approximates par, which will not be for 
some years, the Board of Trustees has voted 
to apply it to start an Endowment Fund for 


the Otis house. 


This Appeal was sent out to meet the following expenses: 


Payment of the Otis house floating indebtedness account restoration, 


Replacement of Emergency Funds temporarily invested in the ‘“‘Scotch’’- 
Boardman house property, Saugus,. silenbaseisieinnaannai 
Proposed restorations on Arnold house, Lincoln, R. i. een lala alta 
Photographic prints from Baldwin Coolidge negatives, .........................:600064 
Restoration work on the Harrison Gray Otis house,......................00.....::0068 


A*number of gifts were specified as being for selected purposes. 


$1,958.35 


2,130.64 
915.19 
372.57 

8,199.00 





$13,575.75 


It is a matter for great congratulation that the response has been so liberal and so general. 


In one case, namely, that of 


the Arnold house, these gifts actually exceeded the amount called for, with resulting benefit 
to that house. The money for the first four subjects has all been spent and the Otis house 
restoration is making rapid progress. 
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NOTES AND GLEANINGS 





MEASURED DRAW-lhe Society has 
INGS OF BUNKER great need of meas- 
sOUSE, ured drawings of 


NANTUCKET <iq New England 


houses and already possesses many 
such filed away in its library. The 
last set received represents the Reuben 
R. Bunker house on Beacon Hill, 
Nantucket, built some time between 
1806-10, and comes as a gift from Mr. 
Herbert Browne. This has long been 
known as one of the best houses of the 
typical Nantucket type of the early 
19th century and must be familiar to 
many through photographs and pic- 
ture postal cards, being one of the 
most popular subjects for both in the 
town. This set of drawings consists 
of first and second floor plans and 
elevations of four mantel-ends and one 
side elevation of the rooms, with an 
extra sheet giving details of mould- 
ings, muntins, etc. This makes one of 
the most welcome additions of meas- 
ured drawings that the Society has 
received during the past year. It is 
much to be hoped that other architects 
will see fit to deposit with us such 
measured drawings as they make, so 
that our collection may continue to in- 
crease in size and importance. 


A valuable gift of 
sixty-nine pieces of 
Staffordshire blue 
china decorated with pictures of his- 
torical buildings and scenes has been 
received from Mrs. Charles I. Thayer 
of Boston. Considerable loans of fur- 
niture and china have come from Mr. 


MUSEUM 
ACCESSIONS 
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G. Winthrop Brown of Chestnut Hill 
and Mrs. Norman F. Hesseltine of 
Brookline. Mrs. Hesseltine’s collec- 
tion of china is largely composed of 
historical subjects and when added to 
the fine examples received from Mrs. 
Thayer, the Society will exhibit one 
of the finest collections of historic blue 
china to be seen in public custody and 
also one of the largest. All the better 
known subjects are here—the various 
Boston State House plates and plat- 
ters, the Landing of the Pilgrims and 
the Landing of Lafayette, the Nahant 
Hotel, the old Boston Athenaeum, the 
Pittsfield Elm, McDonough’s Victory, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the 
Steamer Troy, and many other titles 
admired by collectors of the dark blue 
ware. This large addition to the So- 
ciety’s collection of pottery will neces- 
sitate an entirely new arrangement of 
the cases and place this section of the 
Museum in an admirable position. 

Mr. Brown has added a dozen more 
examples of furniture to his previous 
loan, including a good gate-legged 
table, a mahogany secretary and sev- 
eral chairs for use in the Library 
Reading Room. All of his pieces are 
in the finest condition. He also has 
deposited twelve representative ex- 
amples of Bennington flint enamel 
ware nearly all of which are marked, 
and also some old glass and other ob- 
jects. 

Mr. William P. Dudley, who loaned 
furniture, china and paintings early in 
the year, has withdrawn a few of the 
pieces, but has given the Society the 
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bookcase on chest of four drawers, 
having large oval decorations of satin- 
wood inlay, which has stood in the 
front hall since last spring. 


Mr. W.S. Appleton has given Indian 
stone implements and other objects. 
Miss Mary Woodman of Cambridge 
has given a blue and white hand- 
woven coverlet and nine pieces of 
pewter. Mrs. George H. Davenport, of 
Marblehead, has loaned family pewter, 
and a great variety of miscellaneous 
gifts have been received from Drs. 
Alice and Elizabeth Gray, Mrs. 5S. 
Parkman Blake, Mrs. Sarah Fiske Lee, 
Mrs. J. G. Thorp, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Robbins Stone, Miss Annie _ H. 
Thwing, Miss Elizabeth Perkins, Miss 
Helen L. Shepard, Dr. Walter Wood- 
man and Mr. E. A. Huebener. 


The Shirley-Eustis 

SHIRLEY-EUSTIS House Association 

HOUSE TITLE . . 

has just received an 
unusual gift from Messrs. Hale & 
Dorr, counsellors at law, 60 State St., 
Boston. This firm has presented to 
the Association a volume of some 
sixty-five typewritten pages, the title 
of which is as follows: “History of the 
Title of the So-Called Shirley-Eustis 
House in Roxbury. A Brief History 
of the Property and Its Owners from 
the Earliest Colonial Grant to the 
Present Owners.” The authors are 
stated to be Mr. Richard Hale and 
Mr. George Andrews Moriarty. 

After a preface and introduction, the 
text is divided under the five headings: 
I. The early history of the property. 
Il. Shirley Estate. III. The Revo- 
lutionary and early Republican Pe- 
riod. IV. The Eustis Estate.  V. 
The Modern History, followed by 
twelve pages of index. This is not 
only a most welcome and generous 
gift but a scholarly treatise on the 
subject of the house and its occupants. 
The gift comes as an unsolicited and 
wholly spontaneous offer on the part 
of Messrs. Hale & Dorr, who are much 
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to be congratulated on the handsome 
appearance and superior quality of 
their work. The Association is indeed 
fortunate to be the recipient of so 
valuable a gift. 


The Bay State His- 
HISTORICAL torical League is an 
LEAGUE association of his- 
torical societies in Massachusetts. Its 
objects are: to encourage the forma- 
tion of historical societies and the 
prosecution of historical study; the 
dissemination of historical knowledge; 
the maintenance of historical memori- 
als and anniversaries; the collection, 
preservation and publication of his- 
torical material; and to bring such 
societies into a closer relation with one 
another. The League holds quarterly 
meetings in different localities and has 
interesting addresses and discussions 
on appropriate subjects. It is meant 
to be a clearing-house for historical 
societies. It contains seventy-five so- 
cieties, representing a membership of 
over fifteen thousand. The President 
is Rev. Glenn Tilley Morse, West 
Newbury, and the Secretary, Walter 
K. Watkins, 9 Ashburton Place, Bos- 


ton. 


BAY STATE 


The winter meeting of the League 
will be held in Wilder Hall in the 
building of the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society, 9 Ashbur- 
ton Place, Boston, on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 15, 1921, at 2 P. M. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be “The Pres- 
ervation of Old Houses.” Mr. Walter 
K. Watkins will speak on old Boston 
houses which have been preserved and 
will show a series of lantern slides 
picturing them. Each society in the 
League, it is expected, will send a 
delegate prepared to speak, very 
briefly, on houses in its vicinity which 
have been or should be preserved. 


Dummer Academy 
in the parish of 
Byfield in the town 
of Newbury, Mass., is the oldest 


DUMMER 
ACADEMY 
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THE DUMMER MANSION 
Erected at Byfield in Newbury, in 1715-16 by Lieut.-Gov. William Dummer 


boarding school for boys in New Eng- 
land. A movement has been started 
to raise for this school the sum of 
$250,000 as an endowment. The 
school was named for Lieut.-Gov. Wil- 
liam Dummer, who died in 1761 and 
bequeathed (Suffolk Co. Probate Rec- 
ords, vol. 59, page 398) in trust to 
“Rev. Mr. Thomas Foxcroft and Rev. 
Dr. Charles Chauncy, ministers of 
the first church in Boston, and Mr. 
Nathaniel Dummer, of Newbury, in 
the County of Essex, my dwelling- 
house and farm and all my real estate 
lying and being in Newbury,” with in- 
structions that the income should be 
used for erecting a schoolhouse and 
maintaining a grammar school mas- 
ter. 

In 1762, the first school house was 
erected on the Dummer farm. On 
Mar. Ist, 1763, the school opened with 
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Samuel Moody as master. The Dum- 
mer mansion and the little red school 
house are still in use. The three hun- 
dred and seventy acre farm is still 
intact. At the entrance still stands 
the mile stone, dated 1708, with the 
information that Newburyport is five 
and Boston thirty-five miles distant. 
The charter of the Academy was 
signed by John Hancock, Governor. 

Established at a time when means 
for obtaining a liberal education were 
few, it attracted the best. It trained 
and sent out eminent men; among 
them being eleven members of the 
first Continental Congress, Chief Jus- 
tices Samuel Sewall, Theophilus Par- 
sons, and William Tenney, Commo- 
dore Preble, General Octerlony of 
East India fame, Rufus King, Presi- 
dent Webber of Harvard College, Gen- 


eral McClary, Tobias Lear, Washing- 
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ton’s secretary, and other officers in 
the Revolution and John Phillips, the 
founder of the Academies at Andover 
and Exeter. 

Governor Dummer left no descend- 
ants to perpetuate his name, but some- 
thing better,—a useful institution on a 
sure foundation. Others now have 
an opportunity to have their names 
go down to posterity with his: they 
can give a building or athletic field 
or an endowment fund. If Dummer 
is to live and grow, it must be sup- 
ported. Men give to colleges, but 
sometimes neglect the preparatory 
schools, which are the foundation of 
colleges. 

President Eliot of Harvard said, 
“Dummer Academy presents a unique 
opportunity.” This is true, and a 
generous gift to this institution is an 
investment for the good of America. 
Donations may be sent to Judge Fred- 
erick P. Cabot, 53 State St., Boston, 
or to Rev. Glenn Tilley Morse, West 
Newbury, Mass. 


WALL PAPER IN [In Mrs. Emery’s 
WEST NEWBURY Reminiscences of @ 


a Nonagenarian 


(1879) occurs the following descrip- 
tion of wall paper in a house built 
at West Newbury in 1731, for Rev. 
William Johnson, viz.— “The man- 
sion, a square, double house, with a 
chimney at either end, stood a little 
below the meeting-house. ... It was 
furnished in a style not frequent in 
those days. The principal entrance 
opened into a spacious hall, handsome- 
ly furnished in dark wood, from which 
a highly ornamental staircase led to 
the story above. The white wall was 
decorated with portraits of Lieut.- 
Governor Dummer and his wife, and 
a view of Harvard College. The par- 
lor, a square pleasant room, was to 
the left of the entrance... . This 
room displayed an unusual embellish- 
ment: the walls were hung with a 


velvet paper, a purple figure on a 
buff ground. 


Papered walls had not 








yet become common; no paste was 
used; four polished hardwood convex 
slats running round the room held the 
hangings in place.” 

In the July, 1920, 
issue of “Old-Time 
New England” 
(page 36) it was stated that the mural 
decorations in the hall of the Lindall- 
Barnard-Andrews house in Salem were 
painted by the father of Rev. Dr. Bar- 
tol. This was a family tradition of a 
former owner of the house and it now 
has been challenged by Dr. Bartol’s 
daughter, who writes that her grand- 
father was George Bartol, a_ ship- 
builder and dealer in naval stores at 
I'reeport, Maine, and that neither he 
nor his children had any connection 
with Salem. Moreover, there is a 
tradition in another family connected 
with the house that this decoration, 
as well as much other work, including 
the carved mantel on the third floor, 
is the work of George Barnard. Upon 
further investigation it appears that 
there was living in Marblehead at 
that time one Samuel Bartol, a painter 
by trade or profession, who married 
in 1785 Mary Worthey of Marble- 
head. He was living there as late as 
1798 and may very well have been the 
man who decorated the hall in ques- 
tion. 


SAMUEL BARTOL, 
PAINTER 


As early as May, 
1724, Thomas 
Chalkley of Phila- 
delphia, advertised “Sash-Windows 
ready painted Glaz’d and Hung with 
the Choicest Lines and Pullies just fit 
to put into Buildings.” The pullies 
undoubtedly were of wood and the 
weights of iron. An example of these 
may be seen in Graeme Park, near 
Philadelphia, Pa., built as a country 
seat by Governor Keith. Usually only 
the lower sash was hung but the upper 
sash could be removed entirely if 
necessary.—Bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. 

At a somewhat later date window 


WINDOW SASH 
IN 1724 


weights in Boston and vicinity some- 
times were made of soapstone, though 
usually of cast iron. Only the more 
costly buildings were equipped with 
“hung” window sash. It was well into 
the 19th century before the farmhouse 
and more ordinary dwelling were com- 
monly so supplied. 


HORSE At a town meeting 
MILL held at Braintree, 
Massachusetts, Aug. 
23, 1762, the following .action was 
taken:—“Voted, Mr. Jonathan Thay- 
er be allow’d to draw Forty Pounds 
Lawfull money, From the Town 
Treasury as an encouragement to him 
for the setting up and maintaining a 
Horse mill for the grinding of Grain 
. so that any of the Inhabitants 
of the town may be supply’d with 
Grinding in times of Drought or 
scarcity of water for Grinding at the 
water mills he Demanding and taking 
no more than the Lawfull Toll .. .” 
The meeting stipulated, however, that 
the money should be repaid with in- 
terest in case “the sd Jonathans Pro- 
jection for the setting up & maintain- 
ing sd mill, shall not prove effectual.” 
Considerable opposition must have 
arisen, for another town meeting was 
held on September 30th following, at 
which the first article in the warrant 
related to a reconsideration of the pre- 
vious action on the horse mill. The 
records state that “After Large De- 
bate respecting the Forty Pounds al- 
lowd Mr. Jonathan Thayer... 
Voted That the Town Treasurer be 
directed to withhold said sum & not 
pay the same to the said Jon’a.” And 
there the matter ended. 
CLOCK AND King-Street, Boston, 
WATCH MAKERS Made and sold by 
Gawen Browne, In 
all sorts of Clocks, cheaper than can 
be imported from London; also a Va- 
riety of best Stone Seals, viz. Onyx 


and Cornelian Stones, curiously set 
in Silver, and double gilt Pinchbeck. 
—Boston News-Letter, Dec. 11, 1752. 


NATHANIEL Muturken. Monday 
Mr. Nathaniel Mulliken, of Lexing- 
ton, Clock-Maker, (who to all Ap- 
pearances had been as well that day 
as at any Time) as he was coming in 
at the door of his House, instantly fell, 
and, notwithstanding all possible En- 
deavours for Relief, expired in a few 
moments, to the Great Grief of his 
disconsolate Widow and seven chil- 
dren. His remains were inter’d on 
Thursday.—Boston News-Letter, Dec. 


4, 1767. 


Joun Routstone, Clock and Watch- 
Maker, Takes this Opportunity to in- 
form those Gentlemen who favour him 
with their Custom:—that he has re- 
moved the Shop he lately improv’d to 
a Shop three Doors Southward of that, 
and the third Door Northward of the 
White Horse Tavern; Where he does 
all sorts of Clock and Watch-Work as 
usual,—has all sorts of Watch-Chains, 
Strings, Seals and Keyes, &c. &c.— 
Boston News-Letter, May 12, 1768. 

Joun Sinnetr. As many People 
are put to Expence to no Purpose by 
those who undertake to repair their 
Watches, and many good Pieces of 
Work spoiled or damaged by unskilled 
Practitioners, John Sinnett, Citizen of 
London, and principal Manufacturer 
in England and Ireland, Inventor of, 
and Skeleton Watch finisher, continues 
to clean and repair at the same price 
as in London; and for the Conveni- 
ence of Gentlemen in or near Boston, 
will pay the Carriage to and fro, for 
all Watches sent by Mr. Noble’s Stage, 
to me opposite Mr. Staver’s Tavern, 
Piscataqua, or Portsmouth. And as 
I intend to return Home next Summer, 
undertake as bespoke, to supply those 
of the Trade, Merchants, or private 
Gentlemen, with all manner of plain, 
horizontal or repeating Watches, and 
small ones for Rings; also plain, chime, 
machine, organ and _ astronomical 
Clocks. All Watches of the name 
Upjohn, or Story, clean’d gratis. 
—Boston News-Letter, Feb. 9, 1769. 
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Courtesy “Masters in Art.” 


MRS. DANIEL DENISON ROGERS OF BOSTON 


Painted in England by John Singleton Copley. Now exhibited at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by 
Mr. Henry B. Cabot, the present owner. 





